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ITALIAN RESTAURANT 
11 Bowery Street 
Frostburg Maryland 21532 
(801) 689-2220 
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Featuring: Dinners, Subs, Sandwiches, Pizza 


STEAKS LASAGNE 
SHRIMP MANICOTTI 
VEAL PARMIGIANA ITALIAN SAUSAGE 
EGGPLANT PARMIGIANA COLD CUTS 
CHICKEN CACCIATORI PIZZA 


SERVING COCKTAILS, BEER & WINE 


Banquet Facilities Available for Groups up to 50 


Minutes from Bobcat Stadium 


Open 3:00 til midnight, seven days a week 
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Frostburg State University President Dr. Herb. Reinhard 
accepts the donation of New Bleachers in Bobcat Stadium 
from Jeff Krone, Chairman of the FSU Bobcat Club. Also 
pictured left to right are: Dr. Dan Pantaleo, FSU Vice 
President for Academic Affairs; Loyal Park, FSU Director 
of Athletics; and Mr. Joseph Struntz, member of the Bobcat 
Club Board of Directors. 


THANK YOU, BOBCAT CLUB 


We would like to thank the Frostburg State University 
Bobcat Club for their efforts in the publishing of today’s 
Bobcat Football Magazine. 

The Bobcat Club serves the University’s intercollegiate 
athletic programs in many ways. From constructing the 
press box at Bobcat Stadium, to buying rings forour NFAA 
National Track Champions. From leasing a 12 passenger 
van, to helping with the purchase of seating at Bobcat 
Stadium... to administering the Bobcat Hall of Fame, the 
Bobcat Club does its part to insure F.S.U. athletics are... 
“FIRST CLASS.” 


The Bobcat Club thanks the Maryland Army National 
Guard for supporting the printing of the 1988 Bobcat 
Football Magazine. Through their sponsorship The Guard 
has, indeed, shown great support of Bobcat Athletes. 


The Bobcat Club sends a big “THANK YOU” to mem- 
bers of Frostburg Elks Lodge #470 for their valued assist- 
ance at the Stadium today. 
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Jeff Krone, Sports Information Director 
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DR. HERB. F. REINHARD, JR., President 


On July 1, 1986, Dr. Herb F. Reinhard, Jr. became Frostburg State University’s twelfth president. He brings twenty-seven 
years of experience in higher education administration to this position. 

Dr. Reinhard is a graduate of Florida State University in Tallahassee where he earned 
the degrees of Bachelor of Science in psychology and Master of Science in counseling and 
educational psychology. He was awarded a doctorate in higher education with additional 
studies in business and public administration at Indiana University in Bloomington. 

A native of Covington, Kentucky, he began his career in higher education at Auburn 
University as a director of student activities and international student advisor. At Indiana 
University, he served as assistant director of the Indiana Memorial Union, and then moved 
to Florida State University where he was dean of student services. Dr. Reinhard next 
became the vice-president for student development at Western Carolina University and 
thereafter the assistant vice chancellor for academic affairs at the University of Tennessee. 

He returned to Florida in 1973 where he served as director of research and chief of 
college and university affiliations for the State of Florida. From 1974 to 1979, he was 
assistant to the president at Florida A and M University in Tallahassee. Dr. Reinhard’s 
career as a university chief executive began when he assumed the presidency of Slippery 
Rock University in Pennsylvania where he gained university status for that institution, a 
goal he has also achieved at Frostburg. Prior to becoming Frostburg’s president, he served 
as president of Morehead State University in Kentucky. 

Dr. Reinhard has also served his profession in a variety of other capacities; he has 
leadership roles in the American Association of State Colleges and Universities, Divisions I 
ee and II of the President’s Commission of the NCAA, the National Association of Student 
| Administrators, among other local, state and national professional, civic, fraternal, and service organizations. In 1984 
he was selected as a member of an Educational Mission to Korea and Thailand, sponsored by the Korean and Thai governments 
and the American Association of State Colleges and Universities, and he has served in a similar capacity on a mission to Italy. 

Dr. Reinhard and his wife Nancy are the parents of four children, Herb. III, Don, Mark, and Ann. 
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LOYAL K. PARK, Director of Athletics 


Loyal K. Park was appointed to the position of Director of Athletics at Frostburg State University, on February 16, 1987. 

ee r. Park, came to Frostburg State University from Loyola University of Chicago where he was Director of Athletics since 
ee Park also has the distinction of being the head coach of all three major sports at the college level; football and Basketball at 
Edinboro (Pa.) and baseball at Harvard University. 

Mr. Park has extensive experience in many areas of athletics, ranging from program 

administration at NCAA Division land NCAA Division III colleges and universities as well 

as on the high school level. 

Prior to joining the staff of Loyola University of Chicago, Park served as Director of 
Athletics at Salem (WV) College from 1978 to 1980, was varsity baseball coach as well as 
assistant varsity and head freshman football coach at Harvard University from 1964 to 1978, 
assistant football coach at Boston College from 1962 to 1964, head varsity football and 
basketball coach at Edinboro University of Pennsylvania from 1960 to 1962, head varsity 
football, basketball and baseball coach at Evans City (PA) High School from 1958 to 1960, 
and head varsity basketball coach for the Penn Township High School in Butler, PA in 
1957-58. 

He also conducted numerous football and basketball clinics and was the director of the 
Pittsburgh Fresh Air Camp for Underprivileged Youth from 1959 to 1979. 

The Director of Athletics has received numerous awards and honors including, voted as 
the New England Coach of the Year in 1971, 1973, 1974 and 1978; inducted into the Edinboro 
University Hall of Fame in 1982, as well as the Mars High School Hall of Fame and the 
Butler Hall of Fame in 1978 and 1984, respectively. 

He has also authored 12 instructional baseball books plus numerous articles for 
coaching and physical education magazines, has served as a guest lecturer at coaching clinics throughout the country and was an 
area scout for the Pittsburgh Steelers Football team from 1971 to 1978. 

A 1957 graduate of Edinboro University, Mr. Park received a Master of Arts degree in Administration and Guidance from 
the University of Pittsburgh in 1960, and he has pursued doctoral studies at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Park and his wife, Agnes, are the parents of two sons, Kenneth and John and a daughter Mary Beth. 


When Demand 
Exceeds Supply 


by Nick Pugliese, 
Tampa (Fla.) Tribune 


id you hear the one about the 
newlyweds who were spend- 
ing their honeymoon in Lin- 
coln, Neb., and wanted to at- 
tend a Cornhusker football 
game? The groom wrote to the University 
of Nebraska athletic department asking for 
a pair of tickets—but if two weren't avail- 
able, he'd settle for one. 

Or how about the story of the Ohio 
State University football fan who tried to 
pick up season tickets by using the name 
of a man who had been dead for more than 
20 years? 

Then there's the tale of the Michigan fan 
who insisted he had accidentally flushed 
his tickets down the toilet of a jet while 
flying into town for a football game. He 
wondered if he could pick up another 
pair—on the 50-yard line. 

When it comes to college football, there 
are tickets and then there are hot tickets. 
While the national champion University of 
Miami might have trouble filling the Or- 
ange Bowl for a late-season game against 
Notre Dame, the Fighting Irish have sold 
out every home game for the last 21 years. 
While certain schools are lucky to put 
30,000 fans in their seats on autumn Satur- 
days, Nebraska's Memorial Stadium be- 
comes the third-largest city in the state on 
football weekends. 

"It is a tough ticket to get," said Nebraska 
ticket manager Joe Selig. "We're very happy 
to be in this situation, but we do have excess 
demand. I guess we're lucky. We do not have 
a lot of competition from pro teams and oth- 
er Division I programs within the state. 
We're the only show in town.” 


Nebraska isn't the only school where de- 
mand exceeds supply for college football 
tickets year after year after year. Most of the 
programs that lead the nation in attendance 
annually have several things in common: a 
long history of success, an ideal location and 
stadiums with large seating capacities, 
though the latter isn’t always true. 

Take Notre Dame. The Fighting Irish 
have been playing in the same 59,075-seat 
stadium since long before "Touchdown 
Jesus" signalled his first score. 

To satisfy the "Subway Alumni" who 
have made the private Catholic school 
popular from coast to coast, the season- 
ticket base has been frozen at 32,000, its 
1966 level. In a computerized lottery, the 


third-largest city. 


remaining 27,000 home-game tickets are 
made available to alumni who have con- 
tributed at least $50 to the athletic pro- 
gram, with each alum limited to two $20 
tickets per game. The "success rate," ac- 
cording to former Notre Dame ticket 
manager Mike Bobinski, is 40 percent, 
meaning that if you request tickets for five 
home games, you might get to see two. 
"Our constituency is nationwide," 
Bobinski said. "People can't really come to 
every home game. It's not practical. So we 
do give them this individual-game option." 
Bobinski, who moved to another position 
in the Notre Dame athletic department last 
spring after serving as the ticket czar for 
continued 


When Oklahoma visits Lincoln to battle the Cornhuskers, Memorial Stadium becomes Nebraska's 
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four years, said that being the man behind 
the ticket booth often means taking more 
heat than the man behind the center takes. 

"There were certainly some days, like the 
home opener, which is usually against 
Michigan or Michigan State, when you went 
crazy," he said. "You can't find a ticket for 
that one. The same for Southern Cal. Even 
when both schools were having mediocre 
years, it still was the thing to do. The South- 
ern Cal game is the one to come back to for 
the alumni. If we fill 20,000 orders for that 
one, we turn back that many. It's impossible 
to fill the demand.” 

Speaking of mission impossible, how 
would you like to be Ohio State ticket 


manager Paul Krebs? The Buckeyes could 
sell 150,000 tickets for 85,000-seat Ohio 
Stadium, and Krebs has had to turn down 
as many as 5,000 alumni for a home game, 
never mind those who have no ties to the 
Big Ten school but simply would like to 
see "script Ohio" in person. 

"If you're not associated with the uni- 
versity in some capacity, unfortunately, 
you can't get tickets," Krebs said. "I used 
to be the ticket manager at Oklahoma. 
There was a great demand there, but I 
don't think it can compare to the demand 
for tickets at Ohio State." 

Krebs said approximately 32,000 season 
tickets are sold to former football players, 
university contributors and alumni who 
have been buying them for many years. 
Another 25,000 tickets are set aside for the 
students. (That is believed to be the largest 
student season-ticket sale in the country.) 
The rest are sold on a priority basis—dues- 
paying alumni are allowed to purchase two 
tickets for one home game per year. 

"We could sell out the entire place with 
season-ticket holders, but we don't allow 
that,” Krebs said. "We could have 10,000, 
15,000, even 20,000 on a waiting list, if 


Touchdown 


there was one." 

The hardest ticket to get in Columbus, 
Ohio, comes every other year, when 
archrival Michigan rolls into town. 

"The demand for that one is unbeliev- 
able," Krebs said. "We get people from all 
over the country and even out of the coun- 
try calling us for tickets. It's a tremendous 
college rivalry, but we stick with our nor- 
mal policy and hope for the best." 

Michigan has led the nation in atten- 
dance during the past two decades. Fifteen 
of the last 16 years Michigan Stadium—the 
largest college-owned football stadium in 
the country—has been filled, with more 
than 101,000 fans per game. 

Accordingly, Michigan paces college 
football with 92,000 season tic which 
includes about 21,000 student tickets. With 


7,500 then allocated for faculty and staff, 
the number of general admission tickets per 
game is 6,000. However, if Ohio State or 
Notre Dame is visiting, that number may 
fall as low as 1,000. You can bet the 
scalpers are more zealous than one of 
Coach Bo Schembechler's middle guards. 

"As long as you're honest with people, 
they understand,” said Al Renfrew, who 
has been the ticket manager at Michigan 
for 16 years. Renfrew also used to be the 
school's hockey coach, and he wouldn't 
say which job is more demanding. 

"The reason we can't sell more tickets is 
that we give so many to Ohio State or Notre 
Dame or Michigan State when we play 
them," Renfrew said. "When we play North- 
western, they only want 1,000 tickets and we 
have 5,000 to play with. We try to accom- 
modate people and make them as happy as 
we can. The fans are very fair up here." 

If any game brings out the aspirin bot- 
tle, it's the Ohio State game. "Two things 
make it the most attractive game on our 
schedule," Renfrew said. "Number one, it 


usually decides the Big Ten championship. 

t's the last game of the year and you build 
up to it for 11 weeks. Number two, it's 
simply a great rivalry." 

Of course the Midwest isn't the only re- 
gion of the country with filled-to-the-90th- 
row football stadiums. The South has its 
Share of hot tickets, with none harder to 
come by than those at Tennessee's Ney- 
land Stadium, where the Volunteers regu- 
larly Play before 91,000 Rocky-Top 
stomping fans. 

"I've been here since 1970 and Tennessee 
football has always had a big impact," said 
UT ticket manager David Woodall. "We are 
the only big university in the east Ten- 
nessee area and we have the transportation 
routes. Interstates 40, 75 and 81 all run 
through town and that makes it convenient 
to get here. It was when the interstates were 
finished in the late 1960s that Tennessee 
really started drawing big numbers and en- 
larging the stadium." 

The Vols sell 65,000 season tickets to 
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In the annual Auburn-Tennessee showdown, Southern Comfort takes on a totally different meaning. 


their public and another 14,500 to their 
students. They have also been known to 
sell as many as 10,000 tickets to visiting 
teams, especially when those visiting 
teams are Southeastern Conference rivals 
Alabama or Auburn. 

There is a 95 to 98 percent renewal rate 
among season-ticket holders, and the wait- 
ing list, numbering 800 to 1,200 names, has 
to be updated every year, with those donat- 
ing money to the school getting priority. 

A marketing study will be conducted this 
season on a proposal to enlarge Neyland Sta- 
dium by 17,000 seats to bring its capacity to 
108,000 by 1990 when Notre Dame, Alaba- 
ma and Florida visit Knoxville. 

Heated rivalries usually bring out the 
scalpers, with ducats selling in the three-fig- 
ure range. 

Though it has been decades since either 
of the service academies battled for the na- 
tional championship, the Army-Navy 
game always plays to a sellout crowd in 
Philadelphia. The cavernous Los Angeles 
Coliseum might be half empty for many of 
USC's regular-season games, but there are 
always 90,000-plus when UCLA comes 
calling, whether the Rose Bowl is on the 
line or not. 

The city of Jacksonville might not boast 
a football-playing major university, but it's 
normally standing room only at the Gator 
Bowl when SEC rivals Florida and Geor- 
gia tee up in early November in a game 
that has been billed as "the world's largest 
outdoor cocktail party." Florida and Geor- 
gia alumni have been known to stand out- 


side the 80,000-seat stadium before game 
time, just waiting to offer as much as $500 
to a student for a ticket. 

When it comes to bowl games, the hot 
tickets are the ones for the traditional New 
Year's Day contests, or the ones for games 
that decide the national championship. 

The Rose Bowl always draws a capacity 
crowd of 104,000, and as many as 80,000 
have jammed the Orange Bowl not only to 
witness a big football game, but also to 
watch the halftime extravaganza. Those 
two games never have trouble filling seats, 
and tickets normally sell for two or three 
times their value in Pasadena and Miami 
on January 1. 

"We've hosted the national champi- 
onship game four of the last eight years 
and you better believe that's the hottest 
ticket in town," said Orange Bowl publici- 
ty director Ed Goss. "When Clemson 
played Nebraska for the national title, tick- 
ets that had a $25 face value were going 
for $400 and $500 apiece. 

"It's not unusual for me or anybody else 
in this office to get a phone call from 
someone who says, 'I don't know if you re- 
member me, but I met you at a cocktail 
party and I really wish you could help me 
out with a couple of tickets.’ Others will 
go through the normal channels or go 
through the schools and none are there, so 
they'll call someone from the media and 
try to buy their tickets," 

And because these hot tickets are so dif- 
ficult to come by, there are devious fans 
lurking outside stadiums from Maine to 
California who will do anything to get 
their hands on them. 

"I guess my first Ohio State game was a 
lesson to me," said Michigan's Renfrew. 
"A couple, and they were very well- 
dressed, came up to me and said they were 
robbed at their motel. They said they had 
no ID, no money and their tickets had 
been stolen. I told them I'd try to help 
them. So I killed a couple of seats and told 
them they could send me the money when 
they got home. Well, I never heard from 
them again. 

"This job really makes a Christian out 
of you in a hurry." (_J 
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Student-Athletes 


NCAA TOUGHENS 
ACADEMIC STANDARDS 


by Bob Hentzen, 
Topeka (Kan.) Capital-Journal 
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f you've got athletic-minded 
youngsters, an appropriate gift be- 
fore they enter high school might 
be a framed copy of the NCAA's 
Bylaw 5-1-(j). 

It's not necessarily easy reading. But 
your kids might someday wind up thank- 
ing you for it. And college coaches will 
appreciate your foresight. 

Bylaw 5-1-(j) might be foreign to you. 
Proposition 48 might be more familiar. It 
was a proposition before it became a bylaw. 

What it does is spell out the academic 
requirements a high school athlete must 
meet to qualify for a scholarship and be el- 
igible as a freshman. 

It involves grade point averages in core 
courses and standardized college entrance 
tests, the SAT or ACT. 

Academics, in many cases, is not much 
of a priority for youngsters when they enter 
high school. That's probably especially true 
for those who excel in athletics. 

As Syracuse University coach Dick 
MacPherson observed, "There's a strong 
correlation between good football players 
and bad students.” 

That's why many coaches were wary, if 
not downright hostile, when Bylaw 5-1-(j) 
was enacted in 1983 to take effect in 1987. 

Not that coaches are opposed to aca- 
demics, but they imagined a horde of the 
best prospects might not be able to play im- 
mediately. Would they lose them to junior 
colleges and NAIA schools? Should they 
recruit them anyway, counting against 
scholarship limits, even though they could- 


n't play or practice for a year? Or maybe at 


all? And was the bylaw fair to athletes 
> coming out of disadvantaged high 
" schools? 

Although some reservations exist. the 
coaching fraternity has swung toward be- 
ing a strong supporter of the bylaw. 

"The coaches have accepted it very 
well, the second year more so than the 
first," said Charlie McClendon, the for- 
mer LSU coach who is now executive 
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director of the coaches’ association, "Ev- 
erybody understands it now. And the word 
is getting out to the high school level. 
Academics are going to be better." 

That's the key—the word is getting out 
to the kids that their high school academic 
performance is important to their college 
athletic future. It's up to them. 

The NCAA sends out a pamphlet de- 
scribing the requirements to the principal 
and guidance counselor at every high 
school in the nation. 

LSU coach Mike Archer says that he is 
sending out his own letter to the high schools 
in his prime recruiting area—Louisiana and 
Texas. But he also says he is disappointed in 
the results. 

"Either they don't care or are not con- 
cerned about athletes,” he charged. "This 
year 30 percent hadn't taken the test [SAT 
or ACT] when we contacted them." 

A high school student can take the test 
as early as his junior year. It is possible to 
take it five times, but not after graduation. 

"Some kids think it [the bylaw] will be 
abolished,” said Archer, "but it's not going 
to be abolished. In the long run, it is good 
for college athletics when you look at it in 
terms of athletes having the opportunity to 
succeed in their lives." 

Archer pointed out that the bylaw has 
changed recruiting. "It used to be, 'Who is 
the best player?'" he said.""Now we spend 
as much time with the counselor as with 
the head coach." 

Oklahoma State coach Pat Jones agrees. 
"You'd rather not take the risk on the guy 
with the awful transcript," he said. "I think 
everybody is doing that." 

Texas-El Paso coach Bob Stull likes the 
bylaw for two reasons: "The first is that it 
makes high school kids take good courses; 
they've got to take math, science and En- 
glish,” he said. It makes them prepare for 
college work. And with satisfactory 
progress [another rule], as long as they 
stay eligible it's impossible not to graduate 
in five years. 

"The second is that I don't have the 
temptation of looking at guys who can't 
qualify. It makes it easier on us. We have a 
better quality student-athlete to work with.” 

Syracuse's MacPherson is a firm sup- 
porter of the message the bylaw delivers. 
"The more you demand of a kid, the more 
you can get out of him,” he said. "This is 
beautiful. Keep pushing it up [the academ- 
ic standards]." 

But MacPherson is one of many coaches 
who question the faimess of the standardized 
tests. "I'm a firm believer in the core cur- 
riculum,” he said. "I have a real problem, 
though, with the SAT. We've got to live with 


eligibility. 


it because I don’t know the answer." 

The early evidence is that the bylaw af- 
fects minorities the most. 

With 88 percent of the Division I 
schools responding to an NCAA survey, it 
was discovered that in the first year of the 
bylaw 254 football players did not qualify. 
By race, 205 were black, 33 white and 16 
other. 

The grade point average in core courses 
disqualified 30 blacks, eight whites and 
three other minorities. The standardized 
test scores disqualified 144 blacks, 19 
whites and nine other minorities. Failing 
to meet both requirements were 31 blacks, 
six whites and four other minorities. 

"It's a good rule; it's forcing high school 
students to be better students,” said Ore- 
gon coach Rich Brooks. "But it still has 
problems in that the tests are racially bi- 
ased. Hopefully, something can be worked 
out to alleviate that." 

The other questionable aspect of the by- 
law is the provision that the athlete can't 
practice with the team while establishing 
eligibility. 

"They should be able to practice," said 
Oklahoma State's Jones. "You've got to al 
most work to keep them away. It's not easy 
on the youngster at all." 
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Today's student-athletes can take advantage of special counseling programs geared to ensure their 


But UTEP's Stull sees the other side of 
the coin. "All they can do is concentrate 
on lifting [weights] and studies," he said. 
"They are getting bigger and stronger 
without the pressure of getting ready to 
play. And they've raised their grades." 

The bylaw already has been tinkered 
with. For instance, an athlete with a better 
than 2.00 grade point average in the core 
subjects has reduced minimums on the 
standardized tests. And vice versa. 

There could be other revisions. One 
proposal is to allow the athlete to take part 
in spring practice if his grades were in or- 
der the first semester. 

Most coaches who have signed non- 
qualifying players are pleased with their 
academic progress. "The first year we had 
four," reported Oregon's Brooks. "One 
flunked out and three are doing well, one 
with a 3.0 GPA.” 

But with the bylaw still new, the results 
are far from in on its long-range ramifica- 
tions. (The NCAA's study will cover 10 
years.) 

” The bottom line, though, is that the ba- 
sics of Bylaw 5-1-(j) are here to stay. And 
that's why a copy, framed or otherwise, 
ought to be in every school and every 
home with athletes. |_} 4 


~ You are 
either gettin 
better 


“Personal achievement is a process that 
should never end. The moment you stop 
growing you begin falling behind. I was 
pleased to discover that PaineWebber 
and I think alike on matters of money 
and men.’ 


Bo Schembechler—Coach/Educator 
University of Michigan 


Thank you 
PaineWebber 
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FINAL 1987 REGULAR SEASON STANDINGS 
(x-conference champion) Ivy League Southwest 
Atlantic Coast Conference All Games Conference All Games 
Conference All Games WLTPts OP WLT Pts OP WLTPts OP WL T Pts OP 
WLTPts OP WL T Pts OP x-Harvard 6 10177 84 8 20 210 149 x-Texas A&M 6 10191 112 9 2 0 278 158 
x-Clemson 6 1 0205 116 9 2 0 288 166 Yale 5 2 0191 135 7 3 0 201 197 Texas 5 2 0213 184 6 5 0 303 297 
Virginia 5 2 0194 159 7 4 0 270 260 Brown 520117 97 730 144 160 Arkansas 5 20134 78 9 3 0 285 199 
Wake Forest 4 3 0144 130 7 4 0 201 185 Princeton 430157 95 6 40 230 155 Texas Tech 3 3 1181 181 6 4 1 315 266 
NC State 430185 159 47 0 212 294 Cornell 43 0128 138 5 5 0 137 185 Baylor 3 40133 183 6 5 0 221 228 
Maryland 3 30102 155 4 7 0 194 303 Penn 3 4 0166 117 4 6 0 241 201 TCU 3 40178 145 5 6 0 261 226 
No. Carolina 3 4 0125 131 5 6 O 214 207 Dartmouth 160 46 192 2 8 0 113 302 Houston 241174179 4 6 1 284 292 
Duke 2 5 0194 183 5 6 0 301 243 Columbia 0 7 0 67 185 0100 104 311 Rice 0 7 0136 285 2 9 0 237 427 
Georgia Tech 0 6 0 69 184 2 9 0 199 275 
Pacific-10 Western Athletic 
Big Eight Conference All Games Conference All games 
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New NCAA 
Office 


Building for 
the Future 


An artist's conception of the NCAA's new national office building. 


he NCAA national office, 

which has been housed in 

Mission, Kansas, since 1972, 

will be relocated to a yet-to- 

be constructed building some 
five miles away in neighboring Overland 
Park. 

The site, which was chosen by the 
NCAA Executive Committee after receiv- 
ing a recommendation from the NCAA 
Special Committee to Review Future Of- 
fice Requirements, is situated on an 11.35- 
acre lot on the southeast corner of College 
Boulevard and Lamar Avenue. The build- 
ing is scheduled for completion in late 
summer of 1989, 

James A. Marchiony, director of media 
services for the NCAA, said the increase 
in space that will be provided by the new 
building is the main reason for the move. 

"The space we have now is adequate, 
but the staff has expanded since the build- 
ings were built," Marchiony said. "The 
new building will put us into a situation to 
immediately double our space and lease 
more when we need it." 

"We examined nine excellent proposals 
from seven local developers," said NCAA 
President Wilford S. Bailey, faculty athlet- 


ics representative at Auburn University. 
"This proposal: best fits our needs, based 
on current and projected space require- 
ments." Bailey added that the building 
will have approximately 130,000 usable 
square feet and will allow for a visitors 
center. The two buildings that currently 
house the NCAA offer a combined 45,000 
usable square feet. 

NCAA Secretary-Treasurer Thomas J. 
Frericks, who chaired the special office re- 
quirements committee, said the proposed 
building will allow for expansion that will 
accommodate space needs for more than 
10 years. 

"This proposal," he said, "will afford us 
the opportunity to be involved actively in 
the interior design of the building and the 
visitors center." 

The NCAA received some 70 proposals 
from developers nationwide. That number 
was reduced to nine, all in the Kansas City 
area. Marchiony said the College Boule- 
vard/Lamar Avenue site was chosen be- 
cause "it's in a good location and it will 
cost us $2 a square foot less to operate 
than it does now. Plus, it will be an easy 
move since the building is only five miles 


away." (J 
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Officially Speaking 


_ THE MEN IN THE 
STRIPED SHIRTS 


by Mary Huzinec, 
People 


t's a pity that college football 
officials weren't around during 
Shakespearean days. If they had 
been, maybe Will would have 
altered his "Let's kill all the 
lawyers” line to include officials. 

Let's face it, at some time during some 
game, every college football fan has felt 
like rushing onto the field and wringing the 
neck of an official who has made a ques- 
tionable call—particularly if the call has 
been unfavorable to the fan's team. And 
even more particularly if the outcome of 
the game has hinged upon that call. 

The truth is, we don't even think about 
officials until we disagree with them. What 
a lousy job—tromping up and down a 
muddy field through rain and snow and 
sleet. A job that sets up the poor suckers 
for the likelihood of being ridiculed, cursed 
at, spat upon or smacked in the head with a 
frisbee, a football—or even worse, a stray 
or not-so-stray elbow of a gargantuan 
tackle. Who in his right mind would 
willingly expose himself to such torture? 

Lots of folks, that's who. According to 
administrators for many of the country's 
largest college football organizations, 
conferences are repeatedly swamped with 
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applications for their precious few offici- 
ating positions. The Big Ten, for instance, 
averages 5,000 applications per season for 
43 positions. 

Once selected, an official must endure a 
grueling training program, during which he 
becomes a walking encyclopedia of football 
procedures—cramming his cerebrum with 
738 rules and 47 hand signals. 

Seven officials rule every major college 
football game: a referee, an umpire, a 
linesman, a line judge, a side judge, a 
field judge and a back judge. "In my opin- 
ion, the football referee is the most 
knowledgeable of all sports officials,” 
said David Nelson, secretary/editor of the 
football rules committee for the NCAA, 
"There's so much going on out there on 
the field, it's hard to fathom. There are 
just so many complexities in this game." 

Expertise is only part of the allure of 
officiating. 

"I don't think there's any question why 
people want these jobs," said Gene Cal- 
houn, supervisor of football officials for the 
Big Ten. "There's just no feeling that's equal 
to standing on the field before a game like 
the Rose Bowl and hearing 'God Bless 
America.’ And during the game, making the 


correct calls gives one such a tremendous 
sense of challenge and accomplishment. It's 
such a strange crossover, struggling for 
achievement and struggling for anonymity. 
Overall, I think there's no more exhilarating 
high in the world." 

Calhoun claims the world of college 
football officiating is still unchartered ter- 
ritory for females. "I would be the first to 
encourage women to enter the field, but it 
just hasn't happened yet," explained Cal- 
houn. "So far, women just don't have the 
necessary experience. They need to come 
up through the ranks. And they have to be 
ready to rough the conditions on the field. 
An official must be incredibly tough. He 
could get killed out there—literally. 

"Officials have also got to be able to 
keep cool under great pressure," Calhoun 
said. "For example, if the game is on the 
line in the last few minutes, you've got to 
be able to make the correct call, even if 
everyone hates you. At that point, getting 
off the field is the toughest thing you have 
ever tried to do in your life." 

Officials sure aren't in the business for 
the money. An average salary for an offi- 
cial is around $300 to $350 per game, plus 
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No experience 
necessary with the 
Brother all-in-one 
personal 

word processor 


The perfect word processor because... 


® Easy to follow on-screen prompts 
in English —not “Computerese” 

= Large, easy to read CRT screen 

® Built-in daisy wheel letter 
quality printer 

= Typewriter mode with correction 
system 

] Internal 70,000 word electronic 
dictionary with corrector feature 

= 64,000 character memory 


= Uses readily available standard 
3.5" diskettes oR 


We're at your side. 
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™ One piece portable design with 
carrying handle 


® Detachable keyboard for user 
comfort 


Plus, for the first time in personal 


word processors... SPREADSHEET 
CAPABILITIES! 


_ Easy to use spreadsheet functions 
include: Budgeting, Sales Analysis, 
Checkbook Balancing, Address/ 
Phone Directory..Plus, create and 
save your own applications. 
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ack judge Doug Rhoads faces 


To escape the pressures of his FBI post, 
irate coaches and screaming fans. 


mileage and expenses. These guys must earn their daily bread by 
keeping real careers. : 

So remember, the next time you're tempted to toss beer on an of- 
ficial, keep in mind that he may be as average as the guy next door. 
Or maybe not... 

Walt Wolf is the Marco Polo of college football officials. Wolf, 
a Pac-10 official since 1972, has lead a life that rivals the most 
audacious of adventurers. 

The 48-year-old vice president of Rogers & Rogers Inc., an inter- 


national construction firm, has enough stories to fill 10 books and a 


few screenplays. His officiating work is merely a sideline. 

Not that he doesn't love officiating. "It's a great thrill to be down 
there on the field, with 85,000 people in the stands going nuts," said 
Wolf, a resident of Spokane, Wash. "No matter what happens, 
you've always got to have your senses about you." 

Wolf has had a lot of practice keeping his senses. Since an early 
age he had no choice but to become a fighter. When he was eight, 
he was stricken with an undiagnosable condition that prevented his 
legs from functioning, and was confined to the Shriner's Hospital in 
Portland, Ore. for nearly a year. 

After a full recovery and many years of outstanding athletic 
accomplishments, he became an all-state football talent in Oregon, 
and then attended the University of Oregon on a football scholar- 
ship. In 1960, however, an auto accident left him with a concussion 
and many broken bones, ending his football career. 

He graduated in 1962 with a degree in business and decided to 
take off for the "Land Down Under." "Four of my college buddies 
and I thought we were going to set the world on fire," he said. "We 
decided to do whatever it took—build hamburger stands, laundro- 
mats..." 

The buddies backed out on him, so Wolf tackled Australia on his 
own. "I had a one-way ticket and no money, so I was in no position 
to start a business," he explained. "I got a job with an aluminum 
company in its marketing research division.” 

After three years, his wanderlust overtook him, so he moved on 
to India, and eventually to the Middle East, surviving financially by 
selling his own blood, sheepskin jackets and "anything legal." In Is- 
tanbul he met a woman named Toby who had grown up in Seattle. 

"I was going one way around the world, and she was going the 
other," Wolf explained. They spent 11 days together and parted. 

Wolf wandered on to Rome. On Easter Sunday in 1965, he at- 
tended Mass at St. Peter's and was more than a bit surprised to find 
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al Toby sitting eight rows behind 
him. Each had no idea the other 
would be there. 

For a year they traveled to- 
gether throughout the Middle 
East, Yugoslavia and Spain. 
Then they returned to the United 
States, where they were married 
in 1967. Their daughter, Sarah, 
was born the following year. 

Since then, he and Toby have 
formed two of their own interna- 
tional trading companies. 

Wolf says he stumbled into 
football officiating because a 
friend bet him $25 that he 
couldn't become an official. "My 


For the Big Ten's Gene Calhoun, eo0 Te 
the challenge of officiating keeps friend thought that all officials 
him coming back for more. were in cahoots, and | thought 


officials were very responsible people. So I bet him that I could be- 
come an official," said Wolf. 

His friend's $25 loss is college football's gain. 

"T want to put back into a game at least a bit of what the game 
has given me," he said. "I know I'll never tire of the excitement of 
the game.” 

So what does a man-on-the-go like Wolf do in his leisure time? 
He golfs, plays tennis and handball, and enjoys white-water raft- 
ing—in the Fiji Islands. 

Doug Rhoads can't come to the phone because he's busy prepar- 
ing documents for Congressional testimony. He's a supervisory spe- 
cial agent for the FBI, in charge of a nationwide human resources 
and recruitment program at FBI headquarters in Washington, D.C. 

Rhoads has also served as a football official in the Atlantic Coast 
Conference for 12 years. 

He gushes over his avocation. "I love the college football scene, 
pure and simple,” he said. "It's a real rush going to a college foot- 
ball town on a Saturday afternoon and being a part of the atmo- 
sphere—the athletes, the college alumni, the students, the 
community. Hey, it's fun.” 

Rhoads never planned on becoming an official. After graduating 
from the University of Florida in 1966 with a degree in journalism, 
he was sent to Vietnam for a three-year tour of duty in the Army. 

In 1969 he started his career in Dallas as an FBI agent, and then 
moved on to Lubbock, Texas; Charlottesville, N.C.; and finally to 
Washington, D.C. 

It was during his stay in Charlottesville that he kicked off his of- 
ficiating work. He started by working scrimmages at the University 
of Virginia before moving up to the ACC. 

"I'm very proud of the accomplishment,” Rhoads said. "The ACC 
selects only a small group of officials. Thousands of people want to 
do what I do." 

Of course he takes a lot of ribbing about his real job. "If I make a 
controversial call, I'll often hear comments like, 'Hey, Rhoads, it’s too 
bad you didn't get called out on special assignment today," he said. 

"Officiating is a tremendous diversion for me. After putting up 
with a week full of headaches at work, I enjoy getting into my game 
mode. My whole mind-set changes.” 

Rhoads is a great believer that humor can alleviate much of a 
game's stress. "Normal fans have a humorous acceptance of your 
role as an official,” he said. "I basically just tune out the screaming 
maniacs. And coaches are usually no problem. The best thing I can 
do is show them that I'm a real person, not some robot out there 
making calls.” 

He does recall one unfavorable encounter with a coach. "I'm a 
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An official can be the average guy next 
door—or he can be like Walt Wolf. 


back judge, so part of my job is to count 
the number of players on the field," he ex- 
plained. "Well, once I counted a team that 
had 10 players out there. As the 11th man 
was running onto the field, the opposing 
coach went bonkers, screaming at me, 
‘That's the 12th man! You can't count!!’ 
He was really going crazy, but I kept my 
cool. I bet him $10 that when he watched 
the game film, he'd find out that I was 
correct. A few days later, I got a note 
from him saying, 'You were right, I was 
wrong,’ and a $10 bill.” 

Rhoads said his FBI job has helped out 
his officiating from a physical standpoint. 
"We have to take regular fitness tests at 
work, and being in shape obviously helps 
me on the field,” 

In his spare time, Rhoads plays tennis, 
golfs, and goes boating with his three 
children. 

"Officiating has been beneficial to me 
in many aspects of my life,” he said. 
"When you think about it, it's really not 
that much different from the personal or 
business world,” Rhoads explained. "A 
football game is just a microcosm of life." 

Jim Kemerling knows all about the 
pressures of the business world. As the 
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president and chief executive officer of 
the Mosinee Paper Corporation in Mosi- 
nee, Wis., he manages 1,300 employees 
and is responsible for $240 million in 
sales. 

Kemerling, 49, has officiated in the Big 
Ten since 1979. 

"Of course my career comes first, but 
my college football officiating is certainly 
a great release valve for me," he said. "I 
find that I apply the same skills I've 
learned as a business manager to the foot- 
ball world. 

"When I leave work on Friday after- 
noon, I'm thinking football, not business. 
It's such a different world from the aver- 
age work day." 

The upward mobility expert says he 
never had a desire to move up to become 
an NFL official. "Pro football is more like 
a business," he said, "and I get enough of 
that on a daily basis. But college football 
involves amateurs. It's more fun. 

"I get high just being around college 
campuses. The cheerleaders, the alum- 
ni—it's a great atmosphere." 

Kemerling is no stranger to big-time 
college sports. While working toward a 
degree in economics at Michigan State 
University, he was a catcher for the base- 
ball team. When he moved on to earn an 
M.B.A. from the same school, he decided 
to earn some extra money ($20 per game) 
by officiating at intramural football 
games. 

"I always understood the game,” he ex- 
plained, "but it's much different to really 
understand the rules. Like most players, I 
played football, but I didn't know the 
rules. I've found that with each passing 
year officiating grows easier." 

Athletic prowess runs in the Kemerling 
family. His son, Mark, was an all-state 
football player and his twin daughters, 
Karen and Kristen, are also athletic. His 
wife of 26 years, Jan, supports all of 
them, and often travels with Kemerling to 
his football assignments. 

"Officiating has really been an asset to 
me in so many ways," he said. "It's really 
a part of my life. And it's nothing but a 
benefit for me in the business world," he 
explained, "It certainly can't hurt when 
customers, employees and suppliers say, 
‘Hey, Jim, I saw you on TV on Saturday.'" 

It's difficult to detail all of Tom 
Robinson's jobs. He's a high school math 
teacher. He's a basketball coach. He's the 
business manager of his wife's 
professional dance company. Oh, and he's 
a college football official in the Western 
Athletic Conference. 
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Robinson, 42, takes great pride in his 
responsibilities. "Fairness and compe- 
tence—that's what drives me," he said. 
"When I'm officiating, I really enjoy be- 
ing in control. I'm not on a power trip. 
That's not the attitude to have at all. But 
it's a great feeling to stay cool out there 
on the field and not get intimidated." 

He's always had an analytical mind. 
After graduating from Regis Jesuit High 
School in Denver in 1964, Robinson at- 
tended Colorado State University, where 
he was an outstanding all-round athlete. 
When he graduated from college, one of 
his former high school teachers called and 
asked him to return to Regis Jesuit to 
teach mathematics and to coach the bas- 
ketball team. 

"There's so much more to coaching 
than just knowing the X's and O's," said 
Robinson. "The biggest part of the job is 
carrying on a good rapport with the team. 
A lot of coaches know the game, but 
leave their coaching jobs because they 
have a tough time dealing with the kids. 
My coaching experience has helped me a 
lot in my officiating work." 

In the early '70s, he started his officiat- 
ing career by working local youth league 
games and eventually high school games. 
Then he decided to move up to the col- 
lege ranks. 

"Looking back on those first few 
games, I realize how much I didn't know," 
he admitted. "I thought I was good then, 
but I now see that I was truly a novice." 

He can only recall one rough incident 
in his officiating career. Two seasons 
ago, I made a call against a perennial 
power," Robinson explained. "I was fortu- 
nate to be in the correct position to call an 
ineligible-receiver-downfield offense. I 
threw a flag. The coach was furious. He 
came after me at halftime. Two reporters 
heard the whole argument. To my sur- 
prise, the coach viewed the game film and 
printed a retraction in the newspaper." 

Robinson's coaching and officiating ex- 
ploits also call attention to the Cleo Park- 
er Robinson Dance Ensemble, a modern 
repertory company that his wife founded 
in 1971. The renowned troupe receives 
funding from the National Endowment 
for the Arts and has traveled to Hawaii, 
Nigeria and Malaysia. 

"Cleo was so involved with the compa- 
ny, I wanted to find a way to help out, so I 
volunteered to be the business manager,” 
Robinson said. "I don't dance, but she 
sure does. All I know is that I love move- 
ment—dancing, basketball, football—I 
just love movement." [_} 
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Let's assume, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that you're pretty serious about 
sports photography. If that's the case, 
you'll be using a 35mm single-lens re- 
flex camera. In part, that’s because 
SLRs are about the most sophisticated 
amateur-cameras avaiable: Andin part— 
you'll choose an SLR because then you 
can use interchangeable lenses. 

What's the big benefit? Well, suppose 
you're sitting underneath the back- 
board of a Lakers-Celtics showdown. 
The standard issue 50mm lens will do 
just fine as Larry Bird and Company 
cross the half-court line, ‘but what do 
you do when the action is hot and heavy 
under the boards? If you've got a28mm 
wide-angle lens in your bag, two twists 
of the wrist and a quick swap can put 
everyone in the picture. Or suppose 
you're at the Super Bowl, sitting in the 
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stands. The 50mm lens will do a decent 
job on the bands at halftime, but if you 
want to fill a frame with a third-quarter 
tackle, you'd better have a 300mm tele- 
photo handy. 

Besides bringing distant action up 

tose-or-cramming-nearby-action inte-a 
frame, auxiliary lenses have other bene- 
fits. Wide-angle lenses—24mm, 28mm, 
and 35mm—have an unusually deep 
depth of field. If you’re concerned 
about getting the foreground and the 
background both in focus, but the light 
is bad and you need a fairly wide 
aperture, a wide-angle lens can make 
the shot possible. For the same reason, 
you can “zone” focus (focus in the 
middle of an area you want to be sharp) 
and know that a good deal of what's 
before the focal point—and even more 
that’s behind the focal point—will be 


good and sharp. 

Telephoto lenses, not surprisingly, 
have a shallow depth of field, so you can 
throw the background out of focus ona 
bright day by using a 200mm lens. And 
since telephotos also make objects look 
closer together, you can use them to 
achieve dramatic effects... like stack- 
ing the Bears’ defense to make it look 
even more imposing than it really is. 

One thing to remember about tele- 
photos: they’re very susceptible to vi- 
bration. If you're shooting at less than 
1/500, use a tripod, a monopod, or rest 
the lens on something solid. 

Zoom lenses offer the best of both 
worlds. They're now available in focal 
lengths that range from wide-angle to 
short telephoto (say 28mm-85mm), or 
from short telephoto to very long 
(100mm-300mm). You'll sacrifice an 
aperture stop or two compared to sin- 
gle focal length lenses, but you'll have 
unparalleled convenience and you'll 
save some cash, too. And you'll have 
the opportunity to experiment with 
zooming during exposure, which can 
produce some dramatic sports shots. 

If you're going to be shooting from 
the stands, a telephoto, zoom or single 
length, is virtually a necessity. In sucha 
location, you won't be able to get physi- 
cally close enough to the action to get 
any kind of impact in your shots. I’d 
suggest you have at least a200mm lens 
for such occasions... a 300mm would 
be even better. If you're working in tight 
quarters—like right behind the net ina 
hockey game or under the backboard at 
a roundball event—on the other hand, a 
wide-angle lens is worth its weight in 
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You usually have the option of buying 
an accessory lens made by your cam- 
era’s manufacturer, one that's part of 
your camera's “system,” or buying a 
less expensive lens from an_after- 
market manufacturer. The system lens 
is often optically better because it can 
be optimized for your specific camera. 
On the other hand, the aftermarket lens 
usually costs less. The choice is up to 
you, but my preference is the system 
lens if you can afford it. Spread out over 
the life of the lens, the price difference 
isn't that much. [_} 


By Pendleton 
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PURE WOOL 
The sewn-in Woolmark label is your assurance of qualitytested fabrics made of the world’s best: Pure Wool. For a free booklet telling the story of the Pendleton shirt, write Box 1691, Portland, Oregon 97207. 


by Herb Michelson, 
The Sacramento (Calif.) Bee 


ere you are. Attending a 

college football game. 

And reading this, one 

fondly hopes. This will 

tell you what you do and 

don't like to see at a college football 

game—presuming you don't already know 

what you do and don't like to see at a col- 

lege football game. Many don't. Of 

course, others who think they do, don't. 

And then there are those who think they 
don't and actually do. 

It is possible that after reading this 


Inventive halftime shows set to a rhythm and 
blues medley are a certain do. 


while attending a college football game, 
you will come to understand why you are 
here. Should you not know why you are 
here, ask the person seated next to 
you—presuming they are there. Unless 
they are too preoccupied reading this, 
which is commendable because reading 
this is a good reason to be here. That's one 
of the dos, don't you know. Yes. A college 
football game is a good place to read. 
Reading fills time, and games can be long. 
A long game can be considered one of the 
don'ts you don't like to see at a college 
football game—along with long introduc- 
tory paragraphs. 

Dos and don'ts don't limit themselves to 
just the game. There are even things you 
do and don't like to see at pregame and 
postgame activities. Even at halftime. 


continued 
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Some fans can be don'ts, if they happen ting beside you. 
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Pregame: Bear in mind that the antici- 
pation is always greater than the realiza- 
tion. So you do look forward to the game, 
You do believe that the game you are go- 
ing to see will be an exciting, action- 
packed, big-play, nail-biting, heart-stop- 
ping, mind-boggling, film-caliber thriller. 
If your team is an underdog, you do con 
template an upset of historic proportions. 
If your team is the favorite, you do expect 


a sound stomping of its foes. 

Whatever the case, whatever your ex- 
pectations, you don’t want parking prob- 
lems, not to mention traffic problems. 

Reaching your seat—a do or a don't? 
Your seat may be a perilous climb from 
the entrance—up or down. If it is and you 
fear heights or have vertigo, count your 
seat location as a don’t, But if you don't, 
it's a do—because quite frequently while 
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walking up or down to your seat, you'll see 
someone you haven't seen in a long time. 
That will be nice (a do), unless that some- 
one you haven't seen in a long time is 
someone you never want to see again. 
(Pure don’t, with style points for a success- 
ful avoidance.) 

The Game: Everybody likes to see the 
kickoff. A definite do. A kickoff is excit- 
ing because it usually precipitates a kick- 
off return. And kickoff returns can be very 
exciting, obviously more exciting than the 
kickoff, and most certainly more exciting 
than the coin flip that determines who will 
kick off. Very few people come to a col- 
lege football game just to see the coin flip. 
Unless it's their coin. 

Trick plays are something everybody 
enjoys at a college football game. The 
Statue of Liberty. The Flea Flicker. The 
Lonesome End. The Gregarious Tackle. 
The Hail Mary. Those plays. Even when 
they don't work, they are dos. But if they 
do work against your team, they are 
don'ts. You will consider them cheap 
tricks. You will perceive the other team as 
devious, mean-spirited, ill-prepared to 
compete with your team in fundamental 
football. But if your team pulls off a trick 
play, you will consider this an act of so- 
phistication, a sign of good coaching, a 
true do. 

Some teams run the ball more than they 
pass the ball. More of you like to see a 
pass than a run. When a runner runs, only 
two things can happen: he will run and be 
tackled, or he will run and be tackled and 
fumble. Most runs look alike. Most runs 
are alike. Runs eat up the clock, and your 
mind. More than three consecutive runs 
are a don't, unless the fourth run is for a 
touchdown, although your attention may 
have drifted by then. 

Fumbles can be enjoyable. If you can 
see them. If there is a fumble and you can 
see the fumble and your team recovers the 
fumble, whether it was the team that fum- 
bled or not, this is a do. It is an occasion to 
stand up and high-five your seatmate. 
Some people can enjoy a college football 

game too much and pummel their partner. 
Whether you are the pummelee or the 
pummeler, this is a don’t. Also, it hurts. 
Many fans have been laid low by high 
fives. 

If you're an overt high-fiver, this makes 
you unruly. Nothing ruins a college foot- 
ball game more than a truly unruly fan. 
You can recognize the unruly fan early on. 
You may, in fact, have spotted unruly fans 
before the game during the traffic problem 
or parking problem. They gesture from the 


tops of cars, they jaywalk, their vehicles 
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occupy multiple parking spaces. Many un- 
ruly fans go shirtless so that they can show 
you how their torsos are painted with in- 
signia indicating their team preference. 
The most unruly fan of all is the unruly 
fan who brings a portable radio to the 
game and turns on the broadcast of the 
game at peak volume—within inches of 
your ear. Telling the unruly fan that the ra- 
dio is annoying you could precipitate a 
fight. If it does, you too have joined the 
ranks of the unruly. Here we have the 
definitive don’t. 

"Ruly" fans are all right. Really "ruly” 
fans are sensational, cheering at all the 
right moments and booing when applica- 
ble. "Ruly” fans are a do. 

Halftime: At last it's here. An inventive 
halftime show, an apocalypse set to a 
rhythm and blues medley perhaps, is a cer- 
tain do. You will enjoy the blazes out of it. 
But if 500 double-time marching souls are 
down there stomping to the score from 
"Cats," you've got a drippy don’t on your 
hands. Best thing to do if the latter occurs 
is head for the concession stands. 

The wise fan, the one resplendent in do, 
will head for the concession stand with 
about five minutes left to play in the first 
half. This strategic gesture gets the fan to a 
concession stand line only 2,300 people 
long, practically guaranteeing a purchase 
by midway through the fourth quarter. 

Concession stands usually have several 
lines. Each line moves at a different speed, 
depending upon who is serving that line. 
You will want to stand in the line that ap- 
pears to be moving the fastest on the as- 
sumption that you will get to the food 
sooner. Don't. (A don't.) The moment you 
stand in this seemingly speedy line, the 
line next to you will move more quickly. 
You will enjoy yourself in a college foot- 
ball game concession stand line if you tell 
yourself it doesn't matter which line you 
wait in. You will always pick the wrong 
line. (A don’t in do's clothing.) 

Second Half: Now it's time to enjoy 
yourself by selecting the game's hero and 
the goat. If they can do it on network tele- 
vision, so can you. You may wish to give 
the hero your car, or contribute $5,000 to 
your alma mater in the hero's name. If the 
game's goat is on your team, you may 
wish to contribute him to the other 
school's scholarship fund. 

If the game is dragging, slogging along 
in one-sided fashion against your team, 
you can pass the second-half hours by 
reading the program. (A do—but consider 
the source.) 

Postgame: Singing the "Alma Mater" 
immediately after the final gun is some- 
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thing many people enjoy doing at a col- 
lege football game, particularly if you 
know the words. In truth, there is only one 
"Alma Mater.” But each school's band 
plays it differently. And any old lyrics will 
do, as long as they're old. If you cry while 
you are singing, no one will know that 
you don't know the lyrics. For many, cry- 
ing is a do, 

A lingering amenity of your attendance 


at a college football game is the postgame 
conversation. You and your companions 
can review the plays, compare this game 
to contests you witnessed in this very sta- 
dium years earlier. Or make plans to at 
tend the next game together. Should you 
discover that several of your postgame 
companions are not the people with whom 
you arrived, so what? You have stumbled 
onto a serendipitous do. \_J 
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DENNIS RICCIO, Head Coach 


Now in his second year at the helm, head 
football coach, Dennis Riccio believes he has 
laid the foundation for the future of FSU 
football. Following asolid recruiting year, and 
having learned some valuable lessons, Riccio 
believes his “Football Bobcats” are ready to 

—. rapidly advance on the road to respectability. 

Riccio is striving to achieve the same level of 
success that was reflected during his tenure as 
defensive co-ordinator at Augustana College, 
in Rock Island, Illinois. 

During Riccio’s stay at Augustana, the Vikings’ record was 81-8-1. 
Augustana went 49-0-1 and won four consecutive NCAA Division III 
National Championships during his term as defensive coordinator. 

Riccio has coached in 18 playoff games, compiling a record of 16-2. 
In 1986, Augustana defeated Salisbury State College 31-3 in the Amos 
Alonzo Staff Bow] for the division III title. 

During 1986, Riccio’s Augustana defense finished first in Division 
III in total defense, giving up only 136.2 yards per game. His team also 
finished first in scoring defense (5.1 points per game), and second in 
rushing defense (18.1 yards per game). In 1985, his squad was first in 
total defense, scoring defense, and rushing defense. His 1984 unit 
finished third in total defense, fourth in rushing defense, and seventh 
in scoring defense. 

Football was not the only sport in which Riccio brought Augustana 
national attention. He was also the head wrestling coach for eight 
years. His team won conference championships seven of eight years. 
In his last five years, his team placed in the top six three times at the 
NCAA Division III Tournament. He coached 13 All-Americans, 
including three national champions. 

Riccio, 42, is a 1968 graduate of Illinois State University witha B.S. 
degree in Education. He earned his Masters degree at the University 
of Utah in 1969. While at Illinois State, he played as a running back 
for two years and a defensive back his senior year. 


PAUL GIESEY, Offensive Co-ordinator 

Paul Giesey brings a wealth of experience to 
the job of offensive co-ordinator at F.S.U. 
From 1980 through 1986, Giesey served as 
head coach at Montana Tech. In 1983, his team 
was ranked 8th in the nation (N.A.LA. Division 
Il). Also that year, Giesey was named N.A.1.A. 
District 12 “Coach of the Year” and Frontier 
Conference “Coach of the Year,” Giesey is a 

= 1972 Graduate of Dakota Weslyan University. 
He earned his Master’s degree at Illinois State University in 1977. 

As a player at Dakota Weslyan, Giesey earned All-District and 
All-Conference honors at quarterback. 

In addition to his football duties at Montana Tech, Giesey was also 
assistant basketball coach. He served as assistant athletic director 
from 1983-85 and was also an N.A.1.A. Division II ratings committee 
member, and a member of the N.A.I.A. All-American Selection 
Committee. 

Giesey also handles recruiting duties in Western Pennsylvania for 
the Bobcats. 


PAUL BARNES, Offensive Line Coach 

FSU’s Offensive Line Coach is in his second 
year at the Burg, after coming from Glenville 
Star College in West Virginia, where he served 
as Defensive Coordinator. 

Paul Barnes is a 1981 graduate of James 
Madison University. He also earned his Mas- 
ter’s degree there in 1985. He played four years 
of football for the “Dukes,” and won J.M.U.’s Bob 
Yetser award for his leadership and dedication. 

Barnes was also a graduate assistant at J.M.U., serving as assistant 
offensive line coach, chief scout, and assisted with off-season strength 
training. 

In addition to his coaching duties for the Bobcats, Barnes has 
played a major role in recruiting high school athletes to come to 
Frostburg. 
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JEFF KENT, Student Assistant 

Jeff Kent is a graduate of Parkersburg 
South High School and Fairmont State College 
in West Virginia. At Fairmont, he played five 
years for the Falcons as an offensive lineman. 
Following graduation, Kent assisted in the 
Fairmont football office and served as a 
student coach during Spring Practice, 1988. 
Kent is now living in Fort Ashby, West 
Virginia. 


: JEFF WUNDER, Student Assistant 

Jeff Wunder is in his third year on the 
ae Bobcat staff, serving as astudent assistant asa 
@ : senior last year. He assisted with the defensive 

- P line on the 1986 staff. 
This year, Wunder is in charge of defensive 
ends. Wunder was astarter at defensive end as 
a sophomore in 1985, but a severe knee injury 
in the final game of that season ended his 

career. 
Wunder is a native of Cape May, New Jersey, where he starred at 
Lower Cape May High School. 


BRIAN KING, Graduate Assistant 

Brian King comes to Frostburg following an 
outstanding career at Augustana College in 
2 Illinois. King was a member of each of Augus- 
tana’s four national championship teams, 1983 
through 1986. His college career record: 49 
wins, 0 losses, one tie. King whs named second 
team All-American and first team All-Confer- 
“Ss ence in his senior year. Last year, he served as 
a defensive line coach on the Augustana staff. 

King is a native of Crystal Lake, Illinois. 
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BRIAN O'NEILL, Graduate Assistant 

Brian O'Neill is a graduate of FSU who is 
now enrolled in the University’s graduate pro- 
gram. He returns to the 'Burg after having 
served as the Head JV and Assistant Varsity 
Football Coach at Good Counsel High School in 
Wheaton, Maryland. O’Neill was a captain and 
coaches award winner on his high school foot- 
ball team. During his undergraduate studies 
at FSU, O'Neill played for three seasons for the 
Bobcat baseball team, and he has also been a Head Baseball Coach at 
the high school level for four years. O'Neill is a native of Kensington, 
Maryland, where he attended Albert Einstein High School. 


BRIAN STONE, Graduate Assistant 
Brian Stone will serve as an assistant coach 
this season, following an outstanding playing 
Be career for the Bobcats. Stone played in only 
- x three games last season, before suffering a 
oe career ending knee injury. Stone was an 
exceptional linebacker during his playing days 
q ‘ at the Burg. He was also selected one of the 
. Bobcat tri-captains in 1987. Stone will coach 
the Bobcat linebackers for Dennis Riccio. 
Stone is from Hagerstown, Maryland, where he played at South 

Hagerstown High School. 
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1988 Football Roster 


: No. Name Pos. Cl. Ht. Wt. Hometown >] 
87 = Antonio, Chris NG Fr. 5'9 242 New Castle, DE W elcome to oday a ame 
17 Antonio, John FB Jr 5'9 205 New Castle, DE 
eM seat es LB Jr. 5'10 225 Baltimore, MD 
augher, John DB r. ; ; 3 : z ; shed : 
9 Bender Blake QB or 10 180 Bailie MD ’ Fresh off of their first win of 1988, the “Football Bobcats into Saturday’s game, the ‘Cat defense has allowed only 45.5 
70 Bethard, George OT/OGSr. 510 245 Wilmington, DE open their home season this afternoon by entertaining the yards per game rushing, and just 126 yards passing. 
27 ~_— Bowen, Richard LB Fr. 6'1 185 Lothian, MD Seagulls of Salisbury State University. Both teams come into Salisbury brings a veteran team to the Burg for today’s 
a he ee OG/C So. 5'9 205 Glen Burnie, MD the game at .500, with records of one win and one loss. game. The Gulls are led by fifth-year senior quarterback 
foe A eee cone Neck, Nd Salisb d with a win over C.W. Post, 27-24, before Kevin White, who is 20 of 42 passing for 344 yards and four 
Bundukamara, Francis 6'0 200 Salisbury, MD isbury opened with a win 0 : : cnet 2 ; a he Hoowall winvedeT attenke 
Butler, Matt 6'1 200 Baltimore, MD falling toastrong Ferrum College team last week, 24-13. The touchdowns in two games. ne Seagull winged-T offense 
Butsko, Harry 6'2 225 Upper Marlboro, MD Bobcats have traded shut-outs, blanking Wesley College, 42-0 features halfback Donald Washington, who has rushed for 
Cassell, Marty 6'3 195 Elkridge, MD last week, after losing to Geneva in the season opener, 21-0. 122 yards on 22 carries, and scored two touchdowns. Washing- 
Gopksey, Jonn 5'9 170 Pennsville, NJ The Bobcats made some major strides offensively, last ton has also caught six of Kevin White’s passes for 45 yards, 
poe sel ee ate sere nore: MD week, racking up 361 total yards againt Wesley. The rushing and one T.D. Halfback Jerry Short has caught six passes for 
Crysler, Douglas 6'3 245 Spenuee my sue game came alive, with sophomore fullback David Shumaker 139 yards, and two touchdowns, while rushing for 76 yards on 
Curtis, Dan 6'3. 240 Ellicott City, MD (Cooksville, Md. - Atholton H.S.) particularly impressive (44 32 carries. Split end Mark Hubler has four catches for 110 
Dardzinski, Gary 6'1 235 Manlius, NY yards, 11 carries). As a team, the ’Cats rolled for 203 yards on yards. Defensively, Salisbury is led by linebacker Dave 
Darminio, Joseph 6'1 195 Newfield, NJ the ground. Quarterbacks Shane Weyant (Bedford, Pa. - Sposato who has 25 tackles and one interception. Free safety 
SB ctcn ayes a oe Poi Aim Chestnut Ridge H.S.) and Jeff Jarosz (Springfield, Va. - Marvin Robbins and strong safety Mike Voorhees have also 
Frank, Mche 6'3 230 Jopea, MO Robert E. Lee H.S.) were both effective passing the ball, each Ste hat end for the Gulls. Miiaanee gt nes 
Galbraith, John 6'0 215 Fredericksburg, VA throwing for a touchdown, and Jarosz adding a rushing T.D., “Salisbury is very experienced, especially on offense, anc 
Geise, George 60 205 Pasadena, MD sneaking it across from one yard out. The Bobcats’ two they’re extemely well-coached,” said Riccio. “We will have to 
Giardina, Anthony 5'9. 170 Orchard, Park, NY veteran receivers, Mike Mothersbaugh (Berlin, Pa. - Berlin shut down their running game, and then react to the pass,” he 
Grande, Robert 5'9 160 Falls Church, VA H.S.), and Jim Talbott (Indian Head, Md. - Thomas Stone continued. Riccio notes that, “Washington is an excellent 
one aie pai Omen seers AD H.S.), chipped i ith six catches between them, Mothers- running back, and Short has good quickness, but Kevin White 
ollister, Brian 5'10 190 Hagerstown, MD .S.), chipped in with six catches 4 + Hate WMCRtit Mean. hasnnkes Wis playa forthe: We will weed 
Hubler, Mark 5'10 185 Newark, DE baugh snagging four, for 92 yards and two touchdowns. is their ‘Main Man,’ he makes big plays for them. We will neec 
Hughes, Shane 6'4 235 Tareyton, MD Defensively, sophomore safety Keith Shorter (Welcome, Md. to control the ballon offense to keep their experienced offense 
Hughes, Walter S'9 163 Harrisburg, PA -Lackey H.S.) picked off three Wolverine passes, returning off the field.” Salisbury will start 10 seniors and one junior on 
Jadick, Rob _ 5'9 200 Wilmington, DE them a total of 80 yards, and setting up two Bobcat touch- offense, compared to one senior, six juniors, two sophomores 
Johnson, Chris INGA 210 Upper Marlboro, NY a y f i tstanding, holding Wesley and a freshman on defense. 
| 23 Johnson, Marty HB air: 5'7 190 Churchton, MD owns. The Bobeat defense was outs tan ng: ae C S) 4 
41 Jones, Exys DE Jr. 6'1 +200 Glen Burnie, MD to just 49 yards total offense, 25 passing, 19 rushing. Coming 
By ale pony, ne on 6'3 185 Glen Burnie, MD 
ruegar, Kur r. §'11. 190 Columbia, MD 
60 Lesh, Bruce G So. 6'1 225 Ellicott City, MD FSU FOOTBALL STATS 
| ae Uutele, NIOK DB ae peo eee ee FSU OPP GAME TOTAL- RUSHING 
| utzio, NI 0. ‘11. 180 Edgewater, MD < : “OR Name G Att. Net Ave. TD LR 
| 43 Magnolia, Joe DB Jr. 5‘'9 175 Salisbury, MD vane gi 7 H Johnny Miles 2 3 80 26.6 l 79 
| 66 Marchetti, Chris OT So. 610 245 Bowie, MD Passing 13 6 David Shumaker 2 11 14 4.0 0 11 
84 McClean, Duncan TE Sr. 6'2 220 Bowie, MD Penalty 2 2 Andy Carlstrom 5) ] 4 4.0 0 { 
33. McKenzie, Robort RB Fr. 5'9 182 Salisbury, MD Rushing Attempts 91 81 Jeff Jarosz 2 13 40) 3.1 1 18 
| 61 Morrow, Matt OT So. 6'2 230 Tampa, FL Net Yards Rushing 226 * 4: Norman Summers 2 2 6 3.0 0 12 
} 47 Persky, Mike DE Er: 5'10 200 Baltimore, MD nora arco ri or John Brewer 2 25 0) 2.0 0 6 
98 Phillips, Tony NG Fr. 6'0 240 Baltimore. MD eng he pa 4 "35 TOTALS 7) 91 26 25 4 9 
99 — Portch, Kevin LB So. 6'1 200 Silver Springs, MD PeeeeCim ied 17 16 Pp TOTALS = 81 “91 11 1 Dr 
| 6 Robbins, Marvin FS Jr 60 192 Salisbury, MD Completion Percentage 41.0 45.0 OPP TOTALS % : ‘ y a 
19 Russell, Greg WR So. 5'6 135 Charlotte Hall, MD Fumbles/Lost 4/' 4/2 , PASS RECEIVING, a " 
54 Sanders, Todd Cc Sr. 5'11 235 Stony Brook, NY Penalties/Yards 11/105 ~—- 18/110 Name G Ree. YDS. LR rp AVG. 
' 74 Schaefer, Wesley OT Sr. 6'3 281 Seaford, DE Charles Harple 2 2 25 0 24.5 
mcBonalas 2 Schmidt, Bill P/PK So. 5'10 175 Salisbury, MD SCORING _ Total Mike Mothersbaugh 2 5 11 2 19.6 
{ . 37 Schneider, Mike LB Jr. 6'0 210 Elkridge, MD l 2 3 4 Tota James Talbott 2 4 27 2 18.5 
| 53 Schroeder, James NG Jr. 5'10 215 Ocean City, MD FSU 14 0 14 14 42 James Carter 2 ] 17 0 17.0 
21 — Short, Jerry HB Sr. 5'7._ 170 Leonardtown, MD OPP 14 7 0 Gm cel Dave Shumaker 2 l 11 0 “19:0! 
ge. = Burien: Doug DB = So. 5110 193 Salisbury, MD ‘ ; TOTALS 2 17 41 2 14.8 
ps ee SN ae CL EOE ee. nek oeuy Enola, BA OPP TOTALS 2 16 74 2 15.7 
g posato, Davic / So 6'0 21 j ; . 1, na 
46 ‘Steller, James LB Fr. 61 Bia ‘este hae DE Passing G Att Comp. rp Pet. YDS LP 
5) é ' ine ’ Shane Weyant 2 22 11 l l 50.0 110 27 
95 Stofa, David DE Fr, 6'0 190 Silver Spring, MD f Jarosz 9 19 6 1 1 31.0 142 1] 
| 51 Sullivan, Allen DE Jr 61 217 Edgewater, MD Jeff Jarosz 2 ‘ j 31. 42 4 
50 Tasman, Joseph LB Fr. 6'0 200 Arrington, NY TOTALS 3 41 17 2 2 41.0 252 41 
13 Thomas, Steve DB Ef 5'9 180 OPP TOTALS 2 35 2. ; 5 2 45.0 252 74 
man 94 Turner, Jerry DT Fr 6'0 210 Pittsburgh, PA EFENSIVE STATS G Solo A T-Loss Fum-Ree. Int. Sacks BU _ Tota 
1 30 Ulmer, Gary Ss Fr. 510 170 Bound Brook, NJ peel wigs ips ; a 7 1-8 0 1 1 0 17 
| 24 Van Reenan, Dennis RB Fr. 5'9 185 Hagerstown, MD Ken Boyd 2 5 7 0 2 l 0 0 12 
i AH 10 Verdirame, Jack DB So. 5'9 175 Millers, MD Mike Colletta 2 8 4 1-1 0 0 0 0 12 
1 22 Voorhees, Mike Ss Jr 61 200 Waldorf, MD Mike DuVall 5) 5 6 3-32 0 0 2 0 11 
i 85 Waldon, Eric DE Fr 611 210 Clinton, MD Keith Starter 2 7 2 0 0 3 0 1 9 
| 1 96 Warfield, Steve DE Fr 6'0 220. Forest Hill, MD William Perry 2 6 2 4-26 0 0 3 0 8 
} 1 Washington, Donald HB Sr. 6'0 198 Salisbury, MD Tony Hooker 2 6 2 3-3 0 0 1 0 8 
4 Watson, Brian WR Jr 5'7 165 Salisbury, MD Sam Abruzzo 2 4 4 1-12 0 0 1 0 8 
| 11. White, Kevin QB Sr. 6'2 205 Salisbury, MD Mark Price | 9 5 2 0 0 0 0 0 7 
52 White, Mike OG Fr. 5'10 200 Damascus, MD Rick Ensor 2 2 3 0 0 0 0 0 5 
a | 48 Wilhelm, Brent DE Sr. 5'11. 210 Waldorf, MD Barpvtamos 2 p. 3 1-8 0 0 l 0 5 
{} 40 Williams, Paul HB Fr. 5'10 200 Baltimore, MD Keith Riarkowslts 5) 4 1 0 0 0 0 0 5 
4 83 Wright, Sean WR So. 5'11 165 Lanham, MD Todd Dresch — 2 2 2 0 1 0 4 : : 
ih 89 Wright, William TE Sr 6'4 222 Huntingtown, MD Kelly Hacicins 2 1 2 0 2 0 0 0 3 
|} en See Doug Luzier 2 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 3 
| é 5 
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1988 Numerical Roster 


No. Name Pos. 
1 Donald Washington ........ HB 
SUL SCHIMc;. «<5 teeesss. P/PK 
F) PRODOUE CAP PTOI pies xk lawc oe cele PK 
A Brian Watson sic. ses cescc WR 
6 Marvin Robbins ............ FS 
S Mark. AUB «0.6 ccvccocces WR 
9 Blake Bender ............. QB 

10 Jack Verdirame ............ DB 

Wa OUI WINING iisik dco eiserk oe vc QB 

vee VIGIENioiss stra o ee bes ® ne DB 

13 Steve Thomas.............. DB 

15 Anthony Giardina .......... CB 

16 Marty Cassell ............. QB 

TTPIONMHANTONIO’ ssi scree ee vs FB 

18 Walter Hughes ............. DB 

19 Greg/Russell....:......... WR 

BOIWIORCEIUUION | o:so6s.0 0 satires. DB 

Al MBITY, SIHOLG «ois oh és ckinee HB 

22 Mike Voorhees ............. Ss 

23 Marty Johnson............. HB 

24 Dennis Van Reenan ........ RB 

4s fil.’ [Fel SE » 4 [0 a ee ra DB 

26 Brian Hollister ............. RB 

27 Richard Bowen............. LB 

28 John Cooksey ............. RB 

29 John Baugher.............. DB 

SO uGARY UME. << « s0.deeddr ces SS 

31 Chris Johnson ............. HB 

BE IMOUCSINTIVEL «ia s70cc osne een DB 

33 Robert McKenzie........... RB 

36 George Geise.............. LB 

37 Mike Schneider ............ LB 

40 Paul Williams .............. HB 

GURUS UONOE fies. vice vives DE 

42. Randy Smith ........<s.see« LB 

43 Joe Magnolia .............. DB 

WO ETOCBUMOIG tan tevin cieann See FB 

45 Francis Bundukamara ...... FB 

46 James Steller .............. LB 

ME cMIKS POPSKY oc? cided acids vcwe DE 


LT74 
LG72 
C54 
RG59 
RT70 
TE84 
P/K 15 


No. Name Pos. 
48 Brent Wilhelm.............. DE 
50 Joseph Tasman ............ LB 
51 Allen Sullivan .............. DE 
2 OIRGWO. © hoes... ees OG 
53 James Schroeder.......... NG 
SAN EOUG GANGES 2.6.5. ai05 os vee Cc 
So wer Crantord «i csccsccas OG 
56 Wayne Bradford......... OG/C 
Prapnonias: EMO <2. Seuss ccc OG 
58 David Sposato ......... LB/DE 
GGNBRUGE MOSH J. dkeceiss Kani G 
61 Matt Morrow .............. OT 


Go MRanMarmMOn.. ss. 2. secs DT 
66 Chris Marchetti ........... OT 
67 Gary Dardzinski........... OT 
RIES CTALNNEITIRISS «eae lele a's s.2'eo 38 DT 
GOLUOMMIERALIG, asc.sens sce osens be G 
70 George Bethard....... OT/OG 
71 Mark Craemer............... Cc 
(ORPUCH EEAUN:, sassica ens actees OT 
74 Wesley Schaefer .......... OT 
75 Joseph Darminio............ G 
78 John Galbraith............ OG 
7S, Tim: Feenhely’ ..34.6.. 20 OT/DT 
BSC BNU OWI Srats i. baace eens SE 
83 Sean Wright .............. WR 
84 Duncan McClean.......... hE 
OS ENG: VWOIGOM eS crasrosc.s aaeres DE 
87 "CHES ANLONIOG <:5.0.0 +. «7 <ieore NG 
89 William Wright ............ i= 
90 Douglas Crysler........... DT 
Ol MICHELE GOlG sc oii e ceeds LB 
S2 KurtiKruegar’.. «0.2... cn0< LB 
Sar Marry BUNSKO...0 300+ sme as DT 
94 Jerry TUINer .....ccecccews DT 
ee EMV CROIO 6.6.0\a)0ce 9 come we DE 
96 Steve Warfield ...:........ DE 
97 Shane Hughes ............ DT 
BS Tony PHIIPSs «5. cer eee NG 
BARS POMCN +. %. oes e oes LB 


PROBABLE STARTING LINEUP 
Offense - Wing T 
QB11 
HB21 
HB30 
FB45 
SE86 


Kevin White 

Jerry Short 

Donald Washington 
Francis Bundukamara 
Mark Hubler 

Wes Schaefer 
Thomas Elliott 
Todd Sanders 

Jeff Cranford 
George Bethard 
Duncan McClean 
Billy Schmidt 


Defense 


DE 
DT 
NG 
DT 
DE 
LB 
LB 
CB 
CB 
FS 
ss 


48 
75 
98 
97 
41 
44 
91 
29 
18 
16 
22 


Brent Wilhelm 
J.R. Harmon 
Tony Phillips 
Shane Hughes 
Exys Jones 
Dave Sposato 
Richie Bare 
John Baugher 
Walter Hughes 
Marvin Robbins 
Mike Voorhees 
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1988 Numerical Roster 


CATCH THE SPIRIT 


No. Name Pos. No. Name Pos. 

1 Raymond Gray .......... WR 50 Robert Sullivan ......... OL 

Pe DAMOR EIOOKS ss <5 ss <10 sls o TB BA VGC WUC Vieiccccis © eleeie, 0.5 OL 

SGIKGIG NVONS fy wiles ey 2k 00.5 6 61 K De EO TAGANOIBON \c'ae's\t.00,0 610195 LB 

4 John Cottingham ........ WR 53..ChristRiddleirssiniscs x0 sis LB 

5 Norman Summers........ QB DE MIKGTABINIGK cs oes ee ts y' DT 

Fone Glave Halles cccew ss stants’ « K 55 Keith Kierzkowski ....... LB 
cman = 7 Mike Borkowski .......... K SELAIMIMCBErIGB! vsisissis ¢ e.as LB 
9 James Carter ........... WR 57 Mark Kershaw .......... OL 

HOPSorINVIIGIIL sie. s\s g's > ote osc. WR $8 Brian Harrigan........+. LB 

nin FROSTBURG 10 Wayne Layman ......... WR BE DOUGEUZICNs < slsk.sse + 5.0. LB 
11 Shane Weyant .......... QB GO CATOG IE Uvaiss chs wiles 962 516 DL 

STATE UNIVERSITY 12 Richard Skinker......... WR 61 Tony Hooker ........... DL 

13 Christian Sweeney....... QB 62 WilllamiPark ..3s.0-.00. OL 

— a 14 Rodney Bowman........ QB Bai VOOMVOIG a sis.) s'0x\s vi0's 0) OL 
TStIGIIALOSL 4 oie oe Wb die els QB 64 Mike McGuire .......... OL 

16 Bernard Koontz ......... DB 65 Keith Thompson ........ OL 

1G DUST WSINES we sacs. oi0 0.0 ss K GS CUIMUSISr isis x16. 0 0's DL 

TBVIKVIB SRIBIGS =. sic a0 0,5 64's s QB 67 Ken Kerrigan ........... DL 

19 Robert Edmonson ....... DB 68 Doug Whitfield.......... OL 

SO °CHBNGIOl AAV. 5 ow cc tees TB 69 Michael Colletta......... DL 

21 Mike Merchant.......... DB 70 David Spicer .........+. OL 

Perl ONY ARGTUOM & 59% 610.9 ea TB TA SOCOM: res eres o.s10.0' 9 a's OL 

23 Jeffrey Rogers .......... DB 72° Harry-MGNelr . ss sce ees OL 

24 (MAPK: PHICG sais. oie sere 2 wade DB T22 WUE SITY 50 ool 6 ote 0's DL 

25: Kenneth Boyd) .....6 <0 ss DB 73 Dave VanFossen ........ OL 

26 Todd Dresch ss 2c eta ee TB 74 Dave Snyder ........... OL 

24. SAM ADIUZZO sin iv sue' viele eee LB 76 Vance Fitzgerald ........ OL 

PECK SNOMECL steies: + s10-5-6 0. DB oF? OTS ON Zs s suk» .s 0.0 NOs «A's OL 

SOVAVONIBArDOUS (4s 2.550 550 ate FB 78: Jim'Nichols ... ec .eeees OL 

31 Johnny Miles ........0.0. TB 19. St@VE' SAILS: <.cis'6 vin ce 0 os OL 

Se sO ONS! obisd ss s-9's.0 508 DE 80 Steve Kovatch .......... IE 

33 Andrew Fuqua.......... TB 81 James Talbott .......... WR 

34. JO8N BaCon 25:0 p6s0 20 FB 82 David Dodson .......... WR 

35 David Shumaker ........ FB OS VOM TION sia 00s 55s ce WR 

36 Melvin Muir .........0.6. DB BABY MAC ese ory 0:9 ae. 0 WR 

37 William Murray.......... FB 85 Charlie Harple .......... TE 

38 Holloway Saunders ...... DE US BSA AMOs iss 0.0.5 bu 6604s DE 

SBIBEN AGAN) vi 0:0: s0% v0 900% DB BZ CATOG WOU sini) sie sreieiels 2 00s WR 

40 Jerry Simmons.......... LB 88 Mike Mothersbaugh...... WR 

ATO RICK ESIBON siclsre e's 3's 0/0 80's DE 90 Matt Bradley ........... DE 

& 42 Darryl McGuire ......... DB 91 Matt Eggleston.......... DE 

>) 43 John Brewer ........... TB OI SCOMMOWEIG + cine 5 ve ew oe te 
44 Andy Carlstrom ......... FB B2 ClAUSSN EIS. 8 Vieis.0 ee deer DE 

2 e e 45 Leonard Anderson....... DB 93 Leonard Dockins ........ DE 
With the New GI Bill and the Army National Guard. 46 Tony KItsOS .. 26.0 ccce ee LB 94 Zachary Evans.......... LB 
AT OHS MUTTAY 0 -<is!sid.0's views DB 96 Bill Seymour ........00. Te 


THE ARMY NATIONAL GUARD her AEA MERGa eee Po te ee Kelp towne eee be 
ROTC MAKES A DIFFERENCE. | 


HIGH TECHNO}OCGY IN 
TODAY'S ARM 


PROBABLE STARTING LINEUP 


Offense Defense 
TE 85 Charles Harple DE 41 Rick Ensor 
RT 74 Dave Snyder DT 69 Mike Colletta 
RG 62 Billy Park NG 61 Tony Hooker 
C 51 Matt Murray DT 72 William Perry 
LG 64 Mike McGuire DE 48 Don DuVall 


LT 78 Jim Nichols 52 Brad Nelson 
WB 81 James Talbott 27 Sam Abruzzo 
WR 88 Mike Mothersbaugh 24 Mark Price 
QB Shane Weyant 19 Robert Edmonson 
FB David Shumaker 28 Keith Shorter 
Andrew Fuqua 25 Ken Boyd 
Mike Borkowski 
Norman Summers 


Cumberland Armory 
P.O. Box 1319 
Cumberland, 21502-1319 


772°9395 
Marylanders At Their best. 
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1988 Football Roster 


No. Name vr. Ht. Wt. Pos. Hometown/High School 
] 27 Abruzzo, Sam Jr 5'9 184 LB Pt. Pleasant Bch, NJ/Pt. Pleasant Bch 
fl 39 Adam, Ben Fr : 175 DB Silver Spring, MD/Paint Branch 
86 Amos, Barry Fr ‘ 179 DE Baltimore, MD/City College 
22 Ancruem, Tony So t 198 TB Landover, MD/Gaithersburg 


9 


5'9 
od 
5'10 
ao Bpderscn, Leonard Fr 6'3 175 DB Columbia, MD/Howard 
ne “ acon, Josh F 6 180 FB Ch Ch , MD/Bethesda-CC 
By Jeff Krone, Se OID) 30 Barbour, Ave So 5'9 199 FB Hyatteville, MD Capitol Heights 
! 77 Beltz, Don So 6 233 OL Cairnbrook, PA/Shade 
HA Borkowski, Mike So 611 167 K Baltimore, MD/Southern 
Bowman, Rodne F 61 186 QB te) Hill, MD/Pot ac 
Th a f Z ‘ ‘ ; 25 Bev: anna Jr Bn 181 DB Waldorf, xAD/Thoma|s Stone 
is alternoon marks the dedication of the new press box at Bobcat Stadium. 90 Bradley, Mat Fr 510163“ DE —_Collingdale, PA/Bonner 
= Lee . > . 5 a : rewer, Jonn r th ros urg, /oea 
| But to call this impressive structure a “press box,” is like calling the American Bald 2 Brooks, Damon Er.) S97) 184 7B _-Columbin, MD/Mt St Joseph 
| Ea x] “, t Se 1 ” 44 Carlstrom, Andy Fr 6'2 211 +FB Atlantic Highland, NJ/Mater Dei 
. ih £ e, a DIrc . oy Ssh James Fr 5'6 158 WR alii abl alag oer An Potomac 
¢ oie * y: e 3 v 2 olletta, Michael So 6'4 228 DL Baltimore, /Calvert Hall 
In addition to providing outstanding accommodations for the media during 74 Cottingham, John Fr 6 170 WR Burke, VA/Lake Braddock 
: ° “vy. ° itto, co r . rnold, /Broaanec 
football games and other stadium events, the new facility will house a concession Soe ne Leonard BG Tobie = Ege gee ero ee gernare ry 
‘ « ‘ . 4 odson, Davi [e) 5' 1 nion Bridge, /Francis Sco ey 
area, expanded restroom space, a Bobcat Lounge for media members and special ayo ptesen.t9dd EGS Si Aig ed ATi orate sbanon 
wD ee . . e e ‘ A P uVall, Don r 611 encoe, /Berlin 
guests of the University, and it will expand the area available to film crews, T.V. a kel Sieg CEs GRA eae ea ee eesti Edge 
, ra eve . aed anes, Jeff J 61 205 DE Westminister, MD/South Carro 
| crews, and coaches. It even offers a special area for storage of press box equipment. 19 Edmonson, Robert So. 6 He eae ee a os Walinaner 
} 7 - : e,° ; - ggleston, Matt Fr 61 1 riendsville, /Northern 
| | The most remarkable feature of this latest addition to Bobcat Stadium is the fact 92 Ely, Clausen Er pt A SR cen ee ee eve Ww hiinan 
‘ it 1° . . . nsor, Rick Ss 5'10 1 altimore, /Loc aven 
. that it is a gift to the University from a number of Bobcat supporters!! on Evans, Zachary Fr 6119 Bocee eauenuue tpietick 
t Mipet « : E c Fitzgerald, Vance Fr. 6'3 218 L unkirk, /Northern 
First and foremost, Car] Belt, Jr. was the main force behind the construction of 83 Fuqua, Andrew So. 510 166 TB Annapolis, MD/Annapolis 
; . . ~ . s fe “Se Gray, Raymond Fr 5'9 154 emple hills, /Oxon Ai 
the new building. The Carl Belt Construction Company essentially built the facility BA*) Griffith, Billy AGM A a i ace oii i ahi ceagty y  e a 
ma Tae : eS ; . 4 Hall, D Jr. 61 212 ite Plains, /McDonoug 
taking the project from the initial plans through to completion. F.S.U. Director of 8s Harple, Charlie un 63 Pie ee oa reer. oehop MoNamere 
| . - A : % °, 8 Harrigan, Brian So. 5'10 1 aurel, / olton 
ait Athletics, Loyal Park, comments, “It is truly amazing, the kind of building we have. a Hawkins, Kelly Fr. 6'4 Se rOr 2 Eaton MOV oIamaG 
| . : . 3 H , Jeff F 6’ 150 echanicsburg, echanicsburg 
| When Car! Belt talked about constructing it, we had no idea of the scope of the 54 Hetrick, Mike Fr O64 Qi 2 BETS goierent EASON. 
1 s . . E 61 Hooker, T So. §'11 21 ndrews /Crosslan 
project and to see it now, as a completed structure ... it is nothing short of 91 Howard, Scot i O 175 TE Mechanicsburg, PA/Mechanicsburg 
| ‘ Ly he . ope ri 15 Jarosz, Jeff Jr. 6’ 175 QB Springfield, VA/Robert E. Lee 
yy remarkable! Carl Belt certainly exemplifies the quality of people throughout the 67 Kerrigan, Ken Fre 84 ee eee eee Cae ereadas. 
! oN . . . > é 57 Kershaw, Mark Fr 5'10 188 ake Hopatong, /Jefferson Twp 
| Tri-State area, and their loyalty and dedication to our University.” 55 Kierzkowski Keith Fr. -«#5'11.-«214.—«LB__—_ Clarksville, MD/Atholton 
I d ai” fe e é ” . “ 46 Kitsos, Tony Fr 6'2 177 LB Chevy Chase, MD/Walter Johnson 
| n order to add the finishing touches to the “press box,” some other contributions 16 Koontz, Bernard yr. 87 159 DB Emmitsburg, MD/Catoctin 
. ° : . 4 80 K tch, Steve r ! ayette City, /Belle Vernon 
| were needed. The Will 0’ the Wisp and Wisp Ski Area, of McHenry, agreed to provide 10 Layman; Wayne Fr. 511 177, WR_ Millersville, MD/Old Mill 
| 1 . ° 59 Luzier, Doug Jr 6’ 215 LB Cresaptown, MD/Bishop Walsh 
the electrical supplies, and the Electrical Workers Local 307, of Cumberland 56 McBride, Jim Fr. 5'11 190 LB Frederick, MD/McDonogh 
| ? * " as : 42 McGuire, Darry! Fr 61 171. DB Landover, MD/Riverdale 
. agreed to install those supplies. In addition, the Carpet Factory Outlet, of LaVale 64 McGuire, Mike So. 5'10 260 OL Toms River, NJ/Toms River 
|| 1 2, . . - Fe z 72 McNeir, Harry Fr 61 294 OL Rockaway, NJ/Morris Hills 
| donated and installed the carpeting in the upper media level and the Bobcat Lounge. 21 Merchant, Mike So. 6 165 DB Hancock, MD/Hancock 
3 31 Miles, Joh F Ue | aldwin, alvert Hall 
“Through the remarkable generosity of these people, we at Frostburg State 49 Mongelli, Eric FOS 183 LB Greenbelt, MD/Eleanor Roosevelt 
} . 8 . ° . a Ar 88 Mothersb: h, Mike Ss 5'10 17¢ erlin, PA/Berlin 
University can now boast of having a truly fantastic media/concession facility,” cs  Mucle ai Sn 199 DL Bel Ai, MO Bel Air 
. a 7 e: 36 F 5'10 157 iverdale, MD/DeMath 
Park added. “It is the crowning touch to the many improvements made at Bobcat Bl Murtay; Malt So. 5710 216 OL Kensington, MD/Bethesda-CC 
Nui . * 47 M Ch J 5'8 151 resaptown, MD/Bishop Walst 
Stadium over the past year and a half. Our football stadium and track are second to 37 Murray, William Fr. 5°10 176 ~FB © McHenry. MD/Northern 
“ir h . eas . ° ° ° ” 63 Myers, Joe So S40. 198 OL LaVale, MD/Chestnut Ridge 
none among the nation’s institutions of higher learning. 52 Nelson, Brad So. 5'11 191 LB Cumberland, MD/Bishop Walsh 
mn ° . 7 s F 6'4 253 Me sboro, MD/B sboroa 
lhe expanded and upgraded media area will enable F.S.U. to better serve the f igs re liner So.. 64-193 OL CremahiawichIGleicany 
; . 5 ; : - : 233 L Aberdeen, M nerdee 
media, allowing for better coverage of Bobcat athletic events and other special ac phon Ege) 470 K~ “Wilmingten, De/Goncera 
_ t 5 E 24 Price, Mark So 5'9 179 DB Cockeysville, MD/Dulaney 
events. } 20 Ray, Chandler Fr 5'9 i Ae bdr MD/Eastern Voc Tech 
ae - » . 53 Riddle, Chris F 6'1 1g fe alt e, MD/Eastern Voc Tect 
During football games the “press box” will house stat crews for both the home 23.“ Mogarh. Jetirey yt 8'11~—«188-«DBCVienna,VA/Marshall 
} I a ie P . . Salters, Steve S 5' 76 OL Joppz Joppa > 
and visiting teams, newspaper sportswriters, plus radio and T.V. announcers, score- SS. Jee Glidwey | Sek ced. aaa “4 De: naan Mead nbormate 
} I! i ’ ' y y 
P : Ge ? é : ‘ 96 Se : F 6'5 208 TE Arlington, VA/York 
| board and clock operators, and the public address announcer. The concession area ie Shields. Rye Fr 6° ~=—«172,—«QB_ Silver Spring, MD/Kenned 
: 6 DB y 
| 5 4 . . Ss rte e So ) 167 3 Welcome, acke 
I will give Bobcat fans another location to be served the many foods and drinks offered a5 “Shuster David ae eye ae FOE. Cookartls mOMuTe on 
y . s ° . 40 S 5, Je F 5'10 199 LB Ha er, MD/Ft. Meade 
by the Marriott Food Services. 12 Skinker. Richard Frs#8'9 171 WR Silver Soran, MD/DeMatha 
mn “ we ” ? . oe) ee ; 74 Snyder, Dave F 6'4 219 OL Balt 2, MD/Mt. St. Joseph 
| The new “press box” at Bobcat Stadium is a structure which Frostburg State 70 - Spicer, David So. 6'2 261. OL __ Ellicott City, MD/Gentennial 
?wWaorel . ilizva « < “4 c) 50 Sullivan, Robe F 6'8 239 OL Port Jeffers S, NY/C s 
University will utilize for many, many years to come. A big “Bobcat Thank You” to SCT aie, MR ls Th OB < Landi Rak MOVHIGnIPoin | 
, q ’ . . . . ae) > etic 2 7 -¥- > eac 
Car! Belt and all of the other businesses and organizations which have helped make HM aaten tape oir alle lee > WA . Inaian Kes, WO/thomas Stones | 
Ty it¢ ali ste "nas Ss $2.8 . . 65 Tr , Keitt F 5'10 296 OL Cr hton, MD/Southe 
ita reality. It stands as another tremendous addition to F.S.U.’s outstanding athletic 73 VanFossen, Dave -—«Fr._-«6'4-—=S«s«24@-«S«OL_—~Pasadena, MD/Northeast | 
ed facilities 3 Wells, Keith Fr 61 200 K Monrovia, MD/Linganore 
ae 87 Wells, Greg Fr 61 177 WR Frederick, MD/Frederick | 
16 Werner, Dustin Fr 5'10 166 K Schellsburg, PA/Chestnut Ridge 
8 11 Weyant, Shane Jr 61 187 QB Bedford, PA/Chestnut Ridge 
68 Whitfield, Doug Fr 5’9 210 OL Schellsburg, PA/Chestnut Ridge | 


{ ; Winner Bros. Coal Co. Inc. 
SAVINGS BANK NX Vy FT 


Ta. 
ees MAJOR CONTRIBUTORS 
Allegany Technology Inc. 
Au Petit Paris Restaurant Francais 
Campbell Chevrolet/Gateway 
Car! Belt 
Carpet Factory Outlet 
The Old Depot Restaurant 
Electrical Workers Local 307 
First Federal Savings Bank of W. Md. 
Frostburg Elks 
Frostburg Pizza 
Gehauf’s Restaurant 
John Germenko 
Holiday Inn of Cumberland 
Marriott Corporation 
Maryland National Guard 
McDonald’s 
Potomac Farms Dairy 
Price Beer Distributors 
Queen City Electric Co. 
Tarrah Dawn - The Hair & Suntan Salon/Designed Flores’ Florist 
First National Bank of Md. 
The Wisp Resort Hotel 
Wisp Ski Resort 
Winner Bros. Coal Co. 
Witmer Foods 
Frostburg Amoco 


SPONSORS —ELECTRIC_ 


Alhambra 
Biederlack 
Jim Braskey 
Coca-Cola Bottling Works 
Country Club Mall 
Cumberland Times News FIDELITY 
Fidelity Bank BANK 
Frostburg Journal 
Frostburg Shop-N-Save 
Giuesppie’s 
Kelly Springfield Tire Company 
Kenney Signs, Inc. 
Lucky’s 
ALLEGANY TECHNOLOGY IC Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co. 
Peskins, Inc. 
Photo-Genics 
TCI 


Westvaco Corporation 


“Soy WFRB 
(ly) Wise Potato Chips 


Wisp Resort 


wisp | 
DST National sank WITMER Goods INC. 


BELT V4 Marriot 
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A few reasons we make more than one car. 


No two people are the same. Everybody expects _very important thing in common. Every Nissan 
something different from their car or truck. isa pleasure to own and drive. Because at Nissan, 
That's why Nissan offers lots of different models. we never forget why we build cars and trucks. 
With hundreds of different color and body-style Or, who we build them for 
combinations. And thousands of equipment options. 
From the economical Sentra” To the famous 
high-performance 300ZX. To the rugged Hardbody™ NISSAN 
trucks. To the revolutionary 4x4 Pathfinder" 
Yet, as different as each may be, they all have one Built for the Human Race: 


So <—) See Oe” WHENFAI 
Wiewome 0p Way TALES COME TR 


by Ron Kroichick, 


SUCCESS | : a, / 3 3 . The Sacramento (Calif.) Bee 


n the fairy tale she is unappreciated, unwanted and treated 
with scorn. With apprehension she goes to the royal ball to 
dance "as if in a dream." Ultimately, her dream comes true 
when her graceful foot slips ever so comfortably into 

the glass slipper and she wins the hand of the prince. 

In college football a Cinderella team is also unappreci- f 
ated and unrecognized, initially. Then good fortune com- 
bines with newfound confidence, the dream comes true 
and success reaches unexpected heights. 

Really, there is little magic in a college football team's 
swift transformation from the forgotten stepsister to the 
charming princess. Throw in a few new players, a few timely 
breaks, maybe some new strategy, limit the number of injuries, 
and in just one year a team can rise from the ashes to the elite. 

It has happened. Stanford was 1-7-1 in 1939—10-0 and Rose 
Bowl champions the next season. Purdue followed a 1-8 season in 
1942 with a 9-0 record the next. Those teams own the greatest 
turnarounds in college football history, according to NCAA records. 

But Cinderella has worn other uniforms, too. Houston went 10-2 
and won the Cotton Bowl in 1976, only a year after losing eight of 
10 games. Indiana finished 1-8-1 in 1966, a year before the 
Hoosiers posted a 9-2 record and made the school's only appearance 
in the Rose Bowl. San Jose State followed a 2-8-1 season in 1985 
with a 10-2 campaign, capped by a triumph in the California Bowl. 

" 'Cinderella’' sounds like magic," said San Jose State coach 
Claude Gilbert. "But it's really a combination of hard work and 
good luck." 

Often the combination produces a thrilling ride from anonymity 
to fame. At Stanford in 1940, attention centered on World War II 
and certainly not on the dismal football team of the prior year. Then 
Clark Shaughnessy replaced C.E. Thornhill as coach, introducing 
the revolutionary T-formation. The innovation changed both Stan- 
ford's fortunes and football's future. 
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Syracuse quarterback Don McPherson was instrumental in the Orangemen's 
undefeated 1987 season. 


After a dismal '39 season, Stanford lined up well against its 1940 foes. 
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"My first recollection of 1940 is how 
surprised everyone connected with Stan- 
ford football was at the time,” said Frankie 
Albert, the quarterback who engineered 
Shaughnessy's attack. "It was like a breath 
of fresh air." 

Indiana's Harold Mauro, a center on the 
Hoosiers’ 1967.team and now an assistant 
athletic director at the school, vividly re- 
members his team's improbable rise. 

"The skywriters didn't believe in us, be- 
cause they picked us to finish eighth or 
ninth in the conference," Mauro said. 
"When we were about 5-0, we started 
reading articles about ourselves. It was ex- 
citing. Once we started winning, it all built 
to a crescendo." 

Several components make for such a re- 
markable turnaround. Among them: 


Sudden Health 

Cinderella teams have great doctors. Or, 
in many cases, doctors with plenty of time 
to roam the fairways. 

Teams that make quick and dramatic 
turnarounds usually enjoy a relatively in- 
jury-free season. They achieve their sud- 
den success with nary a visit to the train- 
ing room. 

Syracuse's Dick MacPherson went 
through his storybook 1987 season with 
only one offensive player missing one 
game because of an injury. A year earlier 
the Orangemen had won just five of 11 
games. MacPherson hardly had confidence 
in his reserves entering 1987, but good 
health shaped Syracuse's 1 1-0-1 season. 

"The only problem we could have had 
was depth," MacPherson said. "We were 
plain lucky to be injury-free. We were just 
riding it out, enjoying every minute of it." 

Similar good fortune visited other Cin- 
derella teams. Miami of Ohio lost I4 
starters to injury during a dismal 3-8 sea- 
son in 1976, its first losing season in 34 
years. The next year, with the same per- 
sonnel healthy, Miami went 10-1. 

At San Jose State in 1985, Gilbert lived 
Murphy's Law throughout the Spartans’ 
season. As the players disappeared onto 
the injured list, Gilbert's characteristic op- 
timism faded. His team finished the year 
in a distinctly perplexed state. 

"That was a train wreck of a season," 
Gilbert said. "It was one of those years 
when everything went sour. It was frustrat- 
ing and confusing for all of us. We lost 17 
players with injuries, and every time one 
guy went down we thought that would be 
the end of it. It wasn't. We lost both start- 
ing offensive tackles a week apart early in 
the season, so we should have known we 
were in trouble." 

But a funny thing happened to Gilbert 
and his troops the following year. Sudden- 


ly they looked more like royalty than ruf- 
fians. They suffered only one major injury 
all season in 1986, quarterback Mike 
Perez's separated shoulder in the ninth 
game. But backup Tony Locy filled in ad- 
mirably for Perez, who recovered in time 
to lead the Spartans to victory in the Cali- 
fornia Bowl. 

"You certainly can't minimize the talent 
factor, but the injury factor is probably the 
No. | thing,” Gilbert said of his team's 
turnaround. "You obviously have to have a 
lot of good fortune." 

Indiana's Mauro knows firsthand about 
the delicate texture of a turnaround. He in- 
jured his knee in the first game of the 1966 
season and had surgery that kept him out 
of action until the next year. Similarly, 


“Teams 
wouldn't play 
us that hard. 
No one expected 
us to be that good. You 
could see it in their eyes. 
It wasn't until the third or 
fourth quarter that they 
realized we were 
that good, and 
by then it was 
too late.” 
—Mike Perez 
ERTIES TSI 


three of Mauro's teammates went down 
against Michigan State in 1966. They all 
returned for an improbable joyride in 
1967, a season that has become legendary 
in Hoosierland. 

"I run into people on campus these 
days," Mauro said, "and they say, 'Oh, I re- 
member you from that Rose Bowl team.’ It 
was exciting." 


Odd Doings 

Mauro likes to talk of his team's brash- 
ness, of its tendency to waver from Coach 
John Pont's plans. Cinderella teams, after 
all, rarely achieve greatness in convention- 
al ways. 

Once, Indiana quarterback Harry Gonso 


In 1967 Indiana quarterback Harry Gonso 
thrilled fans with surprise plays, and led the 
Hoosiers to a 9-2 record. 


faked a field goal—without telling even his 
teammates. "We were all blocking, and sud- 
denly there goes Gonso, running around 
end," Mauro said, still flabbergasted. 

The Hoosiers won several games in the 
final minutes that year, inspiring the nick- 
name, "The Cardiac Kids." They reveled 
in the unlikely season of success. "The 
guys had the gutsiness to take Coach 
Pont's abuse when things were bad and to 
take charge when things were good," 
Mauro said. 

Other unusual circumstances have con- 
tributed to quick turnarounds. Purdue re- 
versed its fortunes with an assist from a 
grim event, World War II. After a dismal 
1942 season, the Boilermakers unexpect- 
edly took on several players for just one 
year. Guard Alex Agasi and fullback Tony 
Butkovich were two stars who breezed in- 
to West Lafayette for that one magical 


year, 1943, when Purdue won all nine of 


its games and shared the Big Ten title. The 
next year, after Agasi, Butkovich and oth- 
er players departed for war service, the 
Boilermakers went 5-5. 


Perhaps the most unique motivation for 


a Cinderella team spurred Houston to its 
turnaround in 1976, The 2-8 Cougars of 
the previous year became the 10-2 South- 
west Conference champion Cougars. They 
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literally had no chance to win the confer- 
ence in 1975 because Houston then was 
still an independent. 

After many years of politicking, the 
Cougars were finally voted into the SWC. 
Coach Bill Yeoman used the event as a re- 
cruiting tool, lured top players to Houston 
and roared to a triumph over Maryland in 
the Cotton Bowl. Along the way the 
Cougars dumped Texas, 30-0, in Austin, 
the worst defeat the Longhorns have ever 
suffered to Houston. 

Thirty-five years earlier, on a campus 


“The only 
problem we 
could have had 
was depth. We were 
plain lucky to be 
injury-free. We 
were just riding 
it out, enjoying 
every minute 
of it.” 
—Dick MacPherson 
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renowned for its academic ingenuity, Stan 
ford gained football fame through Shaugh- 
nessy's coaching innovations. Albert had 
his limitations as a quarterback, something 
he concedes even today. "I was pretty 
much a ball-handler," he said. "I couldn't 
run very well." 

But Shaughnessy designed his offense 
to emphasize Albert's abilities. Just one 
year after a tumultuous, disappointing sea- 
son, Stanford rolled to an undefeated sea- 
son, topped off by a 21-13 triumph over 
Nebraska in the Rose Bowl. 

"It was strictly Clark Shaughnessy's T- 
formation, and the way he moved players 
around,” said Albert, now retired and liy- 
ing in Palm Springs, Calif. "The man had 
an uncanny ability to spot a boy and 
place him where he would do the team 
the most good." 


Newfound Confidence 

As the neglected stepsister, Cinderella 
teams hesitate to assert themselves during 
their down seasons. Then, something trig- 
gers a sudden confidence, a bravado usual- 
ly exhibited only by proven teams. 

Indiana's 1967 players gathered mo- 
mentum from their dramatic comeback 
style. Three times the Hoosiers scored a 
touchdown in the last two minutes of a 
game to snatch an unlikely win. Thus, in- 
spired plays such as Gonso's fake field 
goal and halfback John Isenbarger's forays 
from punt formation suddenly showed the 
Hoosiers’ guile; a year earlier, they would 
have been called "undisciplined." 

"We had that special type of confidence 
that's hard to put into words," Mauro said. 

Pont, now a high school athletic director 
in Ohio, joined 57 players from that Indiana 
team at a recent reunion. There, he was able 
to relive some of the magical season. At the 
time, his was a celebrated Cinderella story, 
one that prompted Pont to quip at midsea- 
son, "I wish there were a book on this, so I 
could read the next chapter.” 

Indiana's 1967 book actually ended with 
a sobering chapter on New Year's Day of 
1968, when USC and a running back 
named O.J. Simpson defeated the 
Hoosiers, 14-3, in the Rose Bowl. That 
squashed an Indiana party to which 20,000 
Hoosier fans traveled. Yet even two 
decades later, the confidence lingers. Mau- 
ro looked back on that final game and 
said, "We did an excellent job against 
Southern Cal. We still remained close." 

For the modern-day version of these ex- 
ploits, we have MacPherson and his un- 
heralded Syracuse team of a year ago. 
Startlingly and constantly, the Orangemen 
came up with the big plays that produced 
victory. Even MacPherson was taken 
aback by his players' resourcefulness, and 
a confidence that rarely surfaced in the 
mediocrity of the previous season. 

"It wasn't a surprise in terms of how 
good we were," MacPherson said of his 
1987 team. "The surprising part was just 
that we found a way to win so often." 

Then there was the Penn State game, the 
one that would put Syracuse's sudden con- 
fidence against a stiff test of reality. No 
one had really been able to break Penn 
State's recent grip on Eastern football 
supremacy, but the Nittany Lions had a 
date at the Carrier Dome to challenge an 
upstart group that thought it could conquer 
the world. Quarterback and Heisman Tro- 
phy runner-up Don McPherson completed 
15 of 20 passes for a school record 336 
yards and three touchdowns. Final score: 
Syracuse 48, Penn State 21. 


"We were 5-0 going into that game, and 
I felt then we'd know who we were," 
MacPherson said. "And we had them 41-0 
with six minutes to go. I couldn't believe 
it. It was just amazing what the kids did." 

By that time the Orangemen were no 
longer a secret buried in central New 
York. By contrast San Jose State's Spar- 
tans of a year earlier had anonymity in 
their favor, playing in the Pacific Coast 
Athletic Association and coming off that 
disastrous 2-8-1 season in 1985. Theirs 
was a newfound confidence that received 
an assist from opponents’ overconfidence. 


A top freshman class, including linebacker 
Wilber Marshall, turned Florida's fortunes 
completely around in 1980. 


San Jose State lost two of its four non- 
conference games against teams from the 
bigger, more heralded Pac-10 Conference. 
The Spartans did not lose again all year. 
Perez, the quarterback who led the nation 
in total offense that season, sensed his 
team didn't get much respect. 

"Teams wouldn't play us that hard," 
Perez said. "No one expected us to be that 
good. You could see it in their eyes. It 
wasn't until the third or fourth quarter that 
they realized we were that good, and by 
then it was too late." 
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Perez's right arm spurred the Spartans to a 
magical game, a contest similar in effect to 
Syracuse's victory over Penn State, but vast- 
ly dissimilar in style. It was San Jose State's 
first conference game of the year, matching 
Perez against Fresno State and its own 
record-setting quarterback, Kevin Sweeney. 

The teams traded punches like mania- 
cal boxers. Fresno State kicked a field 
goal with 1:15 left to take a 41-31 lead, 
and it looked like the Spartans were done 
for. Then Perez led San Jose on a six-play 
drive capped by a five-yard touchdown 
pass to Guy Liggins. The Spartans tried, 
and recovered, an onside kick. Perez 
quickly drove his team down the field 
and tossed another scoring pass, this time 
a 26-yarder to Lafo Malauulu. San Jose 
State won, 45-41. 

"The game was incredible, without a 
doubt the best football game I've been as- 
sociated with," said Gilbert, a college head 
coach for 11 years. "To come back when it 
looked like we were finished was a most 
incredible experience. That game probably 
was the catalyst in our arriving as a team. 
It tied us together." 

Sometimes a turnaround revolves upon 
the simplest of concepts: adding better 
players. In 1979 Charley Pell's Florida 
Gators were winless, showing only one tie 
and 10 defeats for their efforts. A year lat- 
er, the Gators capped an 8-4 season by 
beating Maryland, 35-20, in the Tangerine 
Bowl, thereby becoming one of the first 
schools to win no games one season and 
win a bowl game the next. 

Florida's ascent turned mostly on a 
tremendous freshman class, led by current 
National Football League star Wilber Mar- 
shall and quarterback Wayne Peace. Mar- 
shall started his Florida career in 1980, a 
career in which the linebacker twice 
gained All-America honors. And Peace 
played QB as a freshman, giving the 
Gators a passer capable of getting the ball 
to All-America wide receiver Cris 
Collinsworth, who now prances into the 
end zone for the Cincinnati Bengals. 

Farther to the south, Miami staged a 
dramatic turnaround of its own back in 
1945. Boosted by swelling enrollment as 
men returned from service in World War 
II, the Hurricanes rebounded from a 1-7-1 
season in 1944 to go 9-1-1 in '45, includ- 
ing an Orange Bowl victory over Holy 
Cross. Jack Harding, whose tenure as Mia- 
mi head coach was interrupted in 1943 and 
1944 because he, too, served in the war, 
returned to guide the Hurricanes to their 
improbable success of '45. 

And the success ended on an even more 
wildly implausible note. In the Orange 
Bowl game, Miami and Holy Cross were 
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tied at 6-6 with time running out. Holy 
Cross quarterback Gene DeFilippo's des- 
peration pass bounced out of a Crusader 
receiver's hands and fell toward Miami de- 
fender Al Hudson. Hudson snatched the 
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Helped by the heroics of Mike Perez, San Jose State went to the ball in 1987. 


ball out of the air and dashed 89 yards for 
the winning touchdown. 

Only then did the clock strike midnight. 
But by then Miami and all the other Cin- 
derellas had already been to the ball. () 
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IN NC es) 
TEAM BEFORE AFTER 
Purdue 1942, 1-8 1943, 9-0 
Stanford 1939, 1-7-1 1940, 10-0 
San Jose St. 1985, 2-8-1 1986, 10-2 
Florida 1979, 0-10-1 1980, 8-4 
Miami, Ohio 1976, 3-8 1977, 10-1 
Indiana 1966, 1-8-1 1967, 9-2 
Houston 1975, 2-8 1976, 10-2 
Miami, Fla. 1944, 1-7-1 1945, 9-1-1 
Texas Tech 1952, 3-7-1 1953, 10-1 
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By the time Choo Choo had chugged 
downfield for the final time as a Tar Heel 
in 1949, the rawboned Asheville, N.C., 
native was a statewide folk hero, Nearly 
40 years later, several of his records 
remain intact—notably his 4,883 yards 
total offense in a career, and his 42.6-yard 
punting average. In four years, he led the 
Tar Heels to a 32-7-2 record and three 
major bowl games; twice he finished as 
runner-up for the Heisman Trophy. As a 
kicker, he had two blocked in his first 
game; Justice vowed it would never hap- 
pen again, and it didn't. 

But there is more to Justice's impact on 
his fellow North Carolinians than just 
numbers. "Charlie Justice was more than 
just a great football player," it says in the 
two-page section devoted to his exploits in 
UNC's football media guide. "He was a 
bona fide superstar, a hero, a legend in his 
own time. He had an impact on his home 
State as no other athlete has ever had 
before . . . or since." 

Charlotte (N.C.) Observer columnist 
Ron Green wrote in October 1986: 
"Justice is still the most recognizable, 
most revered and most beloved athlete this 
State has ever produced. . . . Wherever he 
goes in this state, all these years after he 
helped bring joy back to a nation just 
emerged from World War II, Justice 
endures as a hero of almost mystic quality. 

"It has its sweetness and it has its bur- 
dens, but neither has changed him. 
Nobody ever wore the mantle of athletic 
hero with more style and grace than 
Charlie Justice." 

Even Justice, after all this time, is still 
amazed at his celebrity. "It's a puzzle to 
me," he said. "Sometimes, it doesn't seem 
like 40 years. I still get autograph requests 
from people. It keeps me young. 

"A fellow in California sent me four 
magazines, [issues of] Life and Sports 
Illustrated, that he found at a flea market 
that had stories about me. He wanted me 
to sign them." He laughed. "I don't 
understand it, either." 

But Justice has his theories about why a 
young, lanky running back was able to 
capture the imagination of Tar Heel fans 
for four years. 

"First off, I was small," said Justice, 
who played at 170 pounds, tops. "We had 
come back after the war, when things were 
clamped down, no entertainment, and I 
guess We gave it to them. I was in the right 
place at the right time. 

"North Carolina had never been a win- 
ning team or a national power; they had 
never even been to a bowl, and we went to 
three. Here I was, a native son, a mountain 
boy from Asheville, going to the state uni- 
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A two-time Heisman Trophy runner- 
North Carolina. 


versity and making good. 

"And yeah, the nickname. Everybody 
seemed to like that." 

One of the most famous monikers in 
college football history, though, was not 
bestowed on Justice in college. After a 
high school career in which he averaged 
better than 10 yards per carry and scored 
27 touchdowns, he joined the Navy in 
1943, playing for a Bainbridge, Md., 
Naval Base team largely made up of pro- 
fessional players. 

"We were playing a game, and an officer 
Was sitting in the stands with Paul Minton, 
the editor of the Baltimore Sun," Justice 
Said. "The officer said, 'Look at that guy 
run. He looks like a runaway train. We 


up, Charlie "Choo Choo" Justice is still a statewide heroin 
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ought to call him Choo Choo.’ Minton 
picked it up and used it in the paper. 

"That probably meant more to me, pub- 
licitywise, than anything." 

His Navy experience, plus his high 
school statistics and a darting style honed 
as a youngster, when he would run through 
the woods and dodge trees, made Justice a 
hot prospect in 1946. Duke, a perennial 
power under Coach Wallace Wade, pursued 
him, but North Carolina coach Carl 
Snavely was almost indifferent when 
Justice visited the Chapel Hill campus. 

"Coach Snavely picked Sara and me up 
in High Point, where her family was, and 
took us to Winston-Salem for lunch," 
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Justice said. "While we were eating, he 
asked me, 'How much do you weigh?' and 
I told him, '155 pounds.’ 


"He didn't say another word the rest of 


the trip to Chapel Hill. The next day, he 
told me I could come by the football office 
if | wanted to, but he wasn't even there. We 
wound up taking a bus back to High Point." 

Justice wanted to go to South Carolina 
to play for Rex Enright. But the day sever- 
al South Carolina alumni came to his 
home to drive him to Columbia, S.C., 
Justice's older brother Jack took him into 
the kitchen. 

"He told me, 'I think you belong at 
Chapel Hill, and I'll disown you if you go 
to South Carolina,’ " Justice said. "I wasn't 
going to go against Jack. So they sneaked 
me out the back door and took me to 
Chapel Hill." 

Justice was an instant star for the Tar 
Heels, gaining 102 yards rushing (still the 
best first game of any UNC player's 
career) in a 14-14 tie with Virginia Tech. 
He ran for 943 yards that season and 
passed for 274, despite operating out of 
Snavely's Single-Wing formation, which 
rarely allowed him to run the ball more 
than 20 times a game. 

"I guess I'd have been better in the T- 
formation," he said, "because I didn't carry 
the ball as much in the Single Wing." 

North Carolina lost just one game that 
season, 20-14, to powerhouse Tennessee, 
but ironically, it was in that loss that 
Justice cemented his reputation. Running 
out of punt formation, Justice scampered 
74 yards for a touchdown, a run consid- 
ered one of the two best in his career. 

"Being small, I could change directions 
fast," Justice said. "I probably crossed the 
field five times on that run." Tennessee's 
Gen. Robert Neyland, one of the game's 
most respected coaches, later proclaimed 
it "the greatest run I've ever seen in my 
lifetime, and ever expect to see." 

It was a prophetic statement, but only 
partially accurate. Justice's make-'em-miss 
style produced other notable jaunts in his 
career, including a 90-yard kickoff return 
against Florida in 1946. Probably his best 
day ever, though, came in 1948 against 
Georgia, when he ran and passed for 304 
yards total offense, then tacked on an 84- 
yard punt return for a touchdown in 
UNC's 21-14 win. Bulldog coach Wally 
Butts called it "the greatest game ever 
against Georgia." 

For North Carolina fans, though, the 
biggest game every year was against 
Duke, and Justice was the major reason 
the Tar Heels defeated Wallace Wade's 
Blue Devils four straight years. Justice's 
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favorite memory from that series was a 
20-0 win in 1948, the highlight of UNC's 
9-0-1 Sugar Bow] team. 

"Coach Wade was always saying I 
wouldn't do this or that against them; 
coaches said more about opponents then," 
Justice said. "That year he said I wouldn't 
gain over 40 yards against them. So I got 
120 yards rushing. 

"There was one 43-yard run for a touch- 
down where I must've made 75 yards in 
cutbacks. As I was running past their 
bench, Coach Wade threw up his hands 
and yelled at me, 'You SOB!'" 

It was North Carolina's 21-20 win over 
Duke in 1949—called by one state sports 
historian the greatest game ever in that 
long series—that probably cost Justice his 
best shot at winning the Heisman Trophy. 
In a career laden with honors, his failure 
to capture the Heisman remains, 40 years 
later, a sore spot. 

In 1947 and 1948, Justice was runner- 
up to Notre Dame's Johnny Lujack and 
Doak Walker of Southern Methodist, 
respectively. "I think if I was going to 
win, it would've been in 1948," he said. "I 
led the nation in total offense and punting, 
was second in rushing, and we were third 
in the country behind Notre Dame and 
Oklahoma. 

"Doak had a great year in 1947, but the 
writers gave it to Lujack. I think they fig- 
ured they'd give it to Doak in 1948, figur- 
ing I'd win it in 1949," 

But in 1949, North Carolina was 7-3 and 
lost, 27-13, to Rice in the Cotton Bowl. 
And Justice fell off tremendously from his 
1,620 total yards (766 rushing), rushing for 
just 377 yards and passing for 731. Despite 
that, he might've had a shot at the 
Heisman—if not for the Duke game. 

Justice played much of that season with 
a chipped bone in his ankle, shooting the 
ankle with Novocain in order to play. But 
when the Tar Heels traveled to New York 


for a showdown with Notre Dame the 
week before the Duke game, Snavely 
decided to hold out his star back. 

"I was sitting on the trainer's table before 
the game, waiting to get my shot, when 
Coach Snavely came in and said, What are 
you doing?'" Justice said. "He said we 
couldn't beat Notre Dame with or without 
me, and he needed me the next week to 
beat Duke. Back then, if you didn't beat 
them, your days were numbered." 

A newspaper photo caption read "Kept 
Out, Justice Wept." The Irish won, 42-6, 
and Notre Dame end Leon Hart wound up 
capturing the Heisman. 

"You needed the New York writers to 
vote for you," Justice said. "The thing is, 
the guy who replaced me .got around the 
corner on Notre Dame eight times. I felt 
like I'd have scored at least a couple of 
touchdowns. 

"But the next week, I played against 
Duke. Took eight needles of Novocain: 
four before the game, four at halftime. But 
that didn't hurt as much as missing that 
Notre Dame game." 

The years have eased Justice's disap- 
pointment. His other awards were prodi- 
gious: Associated Press, United Press, 
Collier's magazine—he was, literally, 
everybody's All-America. He went on to 
play professionally for the Washington 
Redskins. He may be the only college 
player to ever have a song written in his 
honor: "All The Way, Choo Choo." Said 
Justice, "I thought the words were silly, 
but the tune was good." 

Today, despite a 1974 heart attack and 
two bypass operations since, he remains 
active in North Carolina athletic circles, a 
fixture at Kenan Stadium home games. 
And there are some special memories. 

"My favorite game was against N.C, 
State in 1947," Justice said. "One play, I 
made two blocks that helped [fullback] 
Walt Pupa go 75 yards for a touchdown. 
After that, my teammates congratulated 
me and told me I was part of the team. 

"Sometimes it takes a while for a player 
with a big reputation to earn the respect of 
the other players. Some guys never do. 
When they told me that, I knew I was 
accepted." 

He remains a hero to the average North 
Carolinian, but Justice most enjoys the 
fact that his teammates, years later, still 
think of him as "a team man." 

"I like to hear that. If the other players 
still like you when it's all over, you're O.K. 

"I'd rather have that than all the All- 
America awards or Heisman Trophies." 

That may sound stranger than fiction. 
But for Choo Choo Justice, it's a fact. J 
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ig-play performer Tim 

Brown added to Notre Dame 

football lore when he became 

the school's seventh Heisman 

Trophy winner. During his 
career, the talented receiver/returner estab- 
lished himself as one of college football's 
great all-purpose runners. 

Brown, a 6-0, 195-pounder with 4.31 
speed for 40 yards, averaged 14.2 yards 
per play and 46.7 yards per touchdown in 
1987. Despite double and triple coverage, 
he averaged 21.7 yards per catch on 39 re- 
ceptions. His punt returns were often elec- 
trifying—he averaged 11.8 yards and 
scored three touchdowns. 

As the 52nd recipient of the award, 
Brown joins an elite group of college foot- 
ball players, including Tom Harmon 
(Michigan, '40); Paul Hornung (Notre 
Dame, '56); Roger Staubach (Navy, '63); 
O.J. Simpson (USC, '68); and Archie Grif- 
fin (Ohio State, '74 and '75), the only two- 
time winner of the Heisman. 

The award was known as the Down- 
town Athletic Club Trophy when Univer- 
sity of Chicago halfback Jay Berwanger 
was the first recipient in 1935. When John 
W. Heisman died the following year, the 
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trophy was renamed in honor of the for- 
mer college player and coach, who had 
been one of the major forces in the devel- 
opment of modern football. 

Heisman had played at Brown and 
Pennsylvania at the turn of the century, 
then embarked on a head coaching career 
that lasted 36 years. As a coach, Heisman 
introduced the center snap and spearhead- 
ed the campaign to legalize the forward 
pass. 

Heisman was twice the president of the 
American Football Writers Association, 
was one of the organizers and the first 
president of the New York Touchdown 
Club and was the director of athletics at 
the Downtown Athletic Club in New 
York. 

The Heisman selection process begins 
when 50 state representatives from the 
Downtown Athletic Club of New York 
recommend players for the ballot. Ballots 
are distributed to approximately 1,000 eli- 
gible sportswriters and broadcasters 
throughout the country. 

Voters indicate their first, second and 
third choices for the award. First choice 
gets three points; second choice, two; 
third choice, one. The nominee with the 


most points is the Heisman winner. 

The Heisman Trophy was designed by 
sculptor Frank Eliscu. Two copies are re- 
cast annually from the original statue. One 
is presented to the Heisman winner, while 
the second Trophy is awarded to the ath- 
lete's school. (LJ 


Tim Brown 
1987 Heisman Trophy winner 


The Heisman Trophy is presented by 
the Downtown Athletic Club of New 
York to the outstanding college football 
player of the year. 


1935—Jay Berwanger.............++0+ Chicago 
1936—Larry Kelly .......:.:ccsccscsrssseesess Yale 
193'7—Clint Frank...,..ccrvecscoscessssecontsees Yale 
1938—Davey O'Brien ............:0cse000. TCU 
1939—Nile Kinnick..........ssccsessssseoees Iowa 
1940—Tom Harmon..............60++: Michigan 
1941—Bruce Smith... .Minnesota 
1942—Frank Sinkwich...........0000+ Georgia 
1943—Angelo Bertelli........... Notre Dame 
1944—Les Horvath .........cse00000 Ohio State 
1945 


1946. 
1947—Johnny Lujack . 
1948—Doak Walker. 
1949—Leon Hart......... 


....Notre Dame 
Kdaveseaisso VLU 
....Notre Dame 


Past Heisman Trophy Winners 


1950—Vic Janowicz................. Ohio State 
1951—Dick Kazmaier................ Princeton 
1952—Billy Vessels... ....Oklahoma 
1953—John Lattner.. -Notre Dame 


1954—Alan Ameche.............60.. Wisconsin 
1955—Howard Cassady ........... Ohio State 
1956—Paul Hornung.............. Notre Dame 


1957—John David Crow ....... Texas A&M 


1958—Pete Dawkins ..............e0s0000 Army 
1959—Billy Canno.........r.ccsseesssereies LSU 
1960—Joe Bellino.. ...Navy 
1961—Emnie Davis..................4..SYFaCuse 
1962—Terry Baker ......:........ Oregon State 
1963—Roger Staubach ............c0000 Navy 
1964—John Huarte ................ Notre Dame 
1965—Mike Garrett............scsccsssseseess USC 
1966—Steve Spurrier... Florida 
1967—Gary Beban ...... .-UCLA 
1968—O.J. Simpson .........cccccscssscssenee USC 
1969—Steve Owens ........cccsese.. Oklahoma 


1970—Jim Plunkett......4:....s.ssse000s Stanford 
197 1—Pat Sullivans... :...s.cctsccisseteets Auburn 
1972—Johnny Rodgers ..Nebraska 
1973—John Cappelletti ............ Penn State 
1974—Archie Griffin................ Ohio State 
1975—Archie Griffin................ Ohio State 
1976—Tony Dorsett ............:000.. Pittsburgh 
1977—Earl Campbell ................0000. Texas 


1978—Bill Sims........... 
1979—Charlie White .... 
1980—George Rogers ....... South Carolina 


1981—Marcus Allen............s:eecseeee0- USC 
1982—Herschel Walker ....Georgia 
1983—Mike Rozier ..............0000. Nebraska 
1984—Doug Flutie..... -Boston College 
1985—Bo Jackson..........cc.ceccesceeees Auburn 
1986—Vinny Testaverde................. Miami 
1987—Tim Brown ..........0.0.. Notre Dame 
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s another college football season begins—the 
120th since a bunch of young kids from Rutgers 
and Princeton got together for a bit of "rugger" 
back in 1869—it is a pleasure to look back and 
reflect upon some of the game's significant mo- 
ments and milestones. 
There is no better place to begin than with Amos Alonzo 
Stagg, the Grand Old Man of college football. He did more to 
build it into the game we know today than any other person in 
its history. Everything from the layout of the field to the for- 
ward pass was a product of Stagg's great mind, and until Bear 
Bryant won his 315th game in 1982, no other coach in history 
had ever been as successful. 
It is also intriguing to look back on an updated version of the 
original Rutgers-Princeton game. In 1948 Rutgers—always 
considered "the other team'"—paid a long-overdue debt to their 


fellow New Jersians, close by the site where football began. 

In 1958 Ohio State and Iowa proved that there is nothing 

more exciting than a back-and-forth game, as touchdowns came 
on long runs and longer passes, and the clock suddenly became 
the most important player in the stadium. 
And 10 years later, O.J. Simpson, in his finest collegiate sea- 
son, lead Southern Cal's "Cardiac Kids" through an incredible 
year, and found himself on the podium of the Downtown Ath- 
letic Club in New York City, receiving the Heisman Trophy. 

Of course the game has had many other heroes—Eddie Lee 
Ivery of Georgia Tech, for one. He fought off sickness and a 
Slick field to turn in one of the greatest rushing games in the 
history of college football. 

These moments give us much to remember and rejoice about 
as yet another college football season begins. 


Amos Alonzo Stagg did not have 

a vindictive bone in his body. 

But he certainly had his pride 
and his great enthusiasm for coaching 
football. So when the University of Chica- 
g0, where he had coached for 41 years, 
told him they no longer wanted his skills 
because he was too old to do his job, he 
dutifully left and found a new career. 

Stagg found that new career at the College 
of the Pacific in Stockton, Calif., where in 
1933 he became head football coach at the 
age of 71. Life expectancy was just over 61 
years when Stagg took on what really must 
be considered a young man's job. It makes 
the story all the more remarkable, 

Stagg took great pride in his coaching, 
which is why the moment was golden 
when in 1938, at age 76, he took his COP 


A great teacher of the game, A.A. Stagg taught 
the University of Chicago a lesson in 1938. 


team back to Chicago and on Chicago's 
Homecoming Day scored a 32-0 victory 
over the school that had dubbed him too 
old to coach. 

Never before had Stagg returned to his 
old turf. During that trip he became part of 
a gala celebration by scores of his former 
Chicago players. 

"The Order of Chicago, a group of old 
Chicago football players, tossed a Home- 
coming Day banquet the night before the 
game and all of us were invited too," re- 
called Bill Becker, a guard on Stagg's COP 
squad in 1938. "We had been sort of blasé 
about this trip, even though it meant taking 
a train more than halfway across the coun- 
try. But when we saw some of the real gi- 
ants of finance and industry in the Midwest 
paying such honest tribute to this white- 
haired old man, it really touched us. 

"And," Becker added, "when Mr. Stagg 
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spoke, everything came together for us. 
We realized just how special he really was, 
and that just ignited us as a team the next 
day. We played the game of our lives." 

Everything was set for this encounter, 
even to having Jay Berwanger, the first 
Heisman Trophy winner, who had played 
for Chicago (but not for Stagg), as the 
game's referee. 

"Clark Shaughnessy had succeeded 
Stagg as Chicago's head coach, and he was 
then one of the game's most influential 
coaches,” Becker said. "But the school had 
gone down so far in_its football fortunes, 
he really didn't have much of a chance. As 
it was, that was Chicago's next-to-last sea- 
son of major intercollegiate football, and 
Shaughnessy, who was then helping 
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George Halas coach the Chicago Bears, 
came out to the West Coast himself and 
had his greatest seasons with Stanford." 

Though COP had all the emotional edge 
that day, they led only 7-0 at the half, on 
Ray Cooper's six-yard run. But they ex- 
ploded in the second half. The big play 
came with Chicago at the COP six-yard 
line and threatening to tie the score, when 
Bobby Kientz picked off a pass by Sollie 
Sherman at the one-yard line and ran 99 
yards for a touchdown. 

In the fourth quarter, a tackle, Irwin 
Gruber, tipped another pass and Kientz ran 
40 yards for another touchdown. 

"We only had 27 players along on that 
trip, and with the coaches and the athletic 
director [he taped ankles], our party num- 


Every year football fans should 
Stop and recall for a moment the 
events of a brisk fall afternoon in 
1869. That was when a feisty group of 
lads from Rutgers University traveled 25 
miles down the main road between New 
York and Philadelphia and landed in 
Princeton, where they engaged an equally 
feisty group of lads in a Spirited scrum that 
has become hallowed as the first intercol- 
legiate football game. 

Somehow that game has always held a 
special place in the hearts of those who are 
devoted to this sport, and thus the rivalry 
between the two schools has taken on a 
special meaning. 

However, there is always another ele- 
ment involved in a rivalry between two 
teams that are situated so close to each 
other—namely, bragging rights. Rutgers 
won the very first encounter between the 
two schools and then didn't win again in 
the game's modern era (post-1901) until 
1938. In the meantime Princeton reeled off 
win after win as the rivalry ebbed and 
flowed, until the schools decided to go 
their separate ways. 
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bered just 31 persons," Becker recalled. 
"But on the train ride home, you'd have 
thought there were a million of us and 
we'd just conquered the world. And no one 
was happier than Mr. Stagg. He might 
have been 76 at the time, but he danced a 
victory jig on that train, and then he led us 
in some rip-roaring singing.” 

Eighteen players from that time will 
hold a 50th reunion at Pacific (now Uni- 
versity of the Pacific) this year, and you'd 
better believe that the prime topic of con- 
versation will be Amos Alonzo Stagg, 
who, though he passed away 23 years ago 
at age 102, still is very much a part of their 
lives—and of the game itself. 


welll 215" hse 


Rutgers quarterback Frank Burns played a key role in defeating the school down the road—Princeton. 


When the college game returned to nor- 
malcy after World War II, the rivalry was 
again rekindled, but it wasn't until 1948 
that Rutgers could claim its third win ever 
on Princeton's campus. 

Frank Burns, who later became the win- 
ningest coach in Rutgers history, was the 
quarterback of those post-war teams, and 
he still recalls, more than anything, the 
emotions the rivalry evoked. 


"We were considered 'the other school’ 
in New Jersey at that time," he said. 
"Princeton had its long tradition with Har- 
vard and Yale and was a member of the 
Ivy League, though that was just an infor- 
mal grouping at the time. But nonetheless, 
Rutgers was a place where ‘other people' 
went, so we had no problem getting ready 
to play." 
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Burns also said that Rutgers’ squad, like 
so many others in those years, was swelled 
by returning war veterans, so the caliber 
of talent was higher than it had ever been. 

"We had beaten Princeton at our stadi- 
um the previous year, so we were not in 
awe of them," he recalled. "We had a good 
team, though we started off the season los- 
ing to Columbia, which had its great team 
with Lou Kusserow, Gene Rossides and 
those fellows. After that we got on track." 

If Rutgers felt a particular incentive to 
play Princeton, the feeling was no less in- 
tense on the other side. The Princetonians al- 
so had to coexist with Rutgers, and any time 
the perennial underdog has the last laugh, 
life can become more than a bit miserable. 

Thus, it is not surprising that when the 
two teams played each other there were 
seven turnovers. Three of them led to three 
Rutgers touchdowns as the Scarlet Knights 
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won the game, 22-6. 

"It was simply the biggest game on our 
schedule, and that's how we played it,” 
Burns said. "As players, we wanted to win 
every game, but this was a bit more spe- 
cial. For the alumni, beating Princeton 
made the season more or less a success, so 
we were aware of what all of this meant." 

In Burns’ mind the game's biggest play 
was a 48-yard touchdown pass that Dick 
Cramer grabbed off his shoetops in the 
second quarter. "He caught the ball at 
about Princeton's five-yard line, stumbling 
and falling as he did so. Dick was a speedy 
runner, but not endowed as a receiver, so it 
was a remarkable catch for him." 

As remarkable as it was important, the 
catch came after Al Malekoff's fumble re- 
covery and helped wipe out Princeton's 6- 
0 lead, fashioned on a one-yard TD run by 
John Powers in the first quarter. 


When Bob Ochs grabbed another Prince- 
ton fumble at the Tigers' 21-yard line on the 
first play of the second half, Burns & Co. 
went right to work, and Cramer polished 
off that short drive with a four-yard sweep. 
"We set it up for him beautifully, and Dick 
did what he did best—he beat everyone 
around the corner." 

Rutgers’ final score was by Leon Root, 
subbing for Cramer, who ran 11 yards up the 
middle with 43 seconds left in the game. 

Burns also played linebacker. "Whoever 
heard of a quarterback playing linebacker! 
There weren't many as stupid as I was," he 
said, laughing. He helped the Rutgers de- 
fense shut down Coach Charlie Caldwell's 
famed Single Wing attack. 

"Games like those are so special to col- 
lege football," he said recently. "After all, 
how many players can say they are part of 
the rivalry that began this sport?” 
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Put your money where 
your Heart is. 


American 
Heart 
Association 
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Buckeyes Wear Down 
Hawkeyes in Classic 


What constitutes a great game? 

Try this one on for size: How 

about a game with four ties in the 
first three quarters . . . never more than a 
seven-point lead by the eventual winner until 
the final two minutes . . . and enough inspi- 
ration to wash over one of college football's 
great stadiums. 

That's what took place on November 15, 
1958, in Iowa City when Ohio State came 
out to play the Hawkeyes. Iowa had won 
the Big Ten title and a trip to the Rose 
Bowl the previous week. Ironically, they 
dethroned the Buckeyes, who had repre- 
sented the conference in 1957. 

"We had beaten Iowa [17-13] the year 
before in Columbus and clinched our title 
that day," recalled Dick LeBeau, a great 
offensive and defensive back for the Buck- 
eyes at that time. "As soon as we got to 
Iowa City, we started to hear, ‘We'll get 


Don Clark used his exceptional speed to lead 
Ohio State to a close win over Iowa in 1958. 


you this year, Woody!’ 

"But Coach Hayes, like all great coach- 
es, always saved something for a big 
game, and his pregame talk to us was one 
of the best I ever heard. He told us about 
his late brother, who had played for Iowa 
State, and how much it meant for him to 
beat Iowa when those two teams played 
each other. The man had just died so it was 
a very poignant moment, and it really set 
the tone for us that day." 

LeBeau believes to this day that Coach 
Hayes’ emotional pregame speech was a 
huge factor early in the game. On Iowa's 
first play after the kickoff, the Hawkeyes 
lost the ball as linebacker Jim Houston just 
exploded into running back Ray Jauch and 
caused him to fumble. Two plays later 
Don Clark sped 25 yards for a touchdown 
and a 7-0 Ohio State lead. 

"Clark was not your typical Ohio State 
power runner," LeBeau recalled. "He had 
great acceleration off the ball, as opposed 
to our fullback, Bob White, who took a 
moment to get up his head of steam and 
then rolled over tacklers like a big bowling 
ball. Clark's biggest problem was the nag- 


ging injuries that always seemed to set 
him back." 

But White also had speed, even if he 
didn't flash into the line of scrimmage, as 
he proved early in the second quarter after 
Iowa quarterback Randy Duncan had tied 
the score on a quarterback sneak. White 
slammed through left tackle and sped 71 
yards for Ohio State's second score. He 
rushed for 209 yards in 33 carries that day. 
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"Bob was not only a power runner in 
the mold of all Ohio State fullbacks, but 
he was a great athlete,” said LeBeau, now 
defensive coordinator for the Cincinnati 
Bengals. "He was Kentucky's state pole 
vault champion in high school, and on a 
football field he handed out some punish- 
ment if anyone took him on head-on." 

Duncan was indefatigable, and he 
brought Iowa back to its second tie, this 
time on Willie Fleming's one-yard run. But 
White scored his second TD to untie the 
game for the third time, only to see the 
fourth touchdown in this wild and woolly 
second quarter, on Duncan's three-yard 
pass to Fleming, just seconds before the 
end of the first half. 

"We played this game the way we should 
have played the entire season," LeBeau not- 
ed. "We were predominantly a senior team, 
and I believe we had an acute case of 'sen- 
ioritis’ after winning the Big Ten title and 
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the Rose Bow] the year before. 

"I also believe we showed just how 
good we really could be because our No. 1 
quarterback, Frank Kremblas, was out 
with an injury and Jerry Fields ran the of- 
fense that day." 

Fields picked it up in the third quarter 
just where he had left off in the second, 
marching Ohio State to another touch- 
down, this one on Clark's 27-yard run. 
Then back came Duncan, who completed 
23 of 33 for 249 yards that day, to get the 
game's fourth tie with a third-quarter 
march that ended on John Nocera's 21- 
yard run. 

But in the fourth quarter Ohio State fi- 
nally got control. Hayes unleashed his 


famed "three-yards-and-a-cloud-of-dust" 
offense, a ball control, battering ram ap- 
proach that wore defenses down. In this 
instance he turned the ball over to White, 
who carried on 11 plays in a 14-play, 61- 
yard drive, finishing with a one-yard TD 
for a 35-28 lead. 

Of course, Iowa and Duncan felt they 
could come back, but LeBeau ended those 
dreams when he intercepted a pass at Ohio 
State's 30-yard line. 

"It was deja vu," LeBeau said, laughing. 
"[ had done the same thing the year before 
to help clinch our victory.” 

This interception led to Dave Kilgore's 
eight-yard field goal, as White & Co. 
again crunched down the field and totally 
dominated Iowa's defense at a time in the 
game when it had to keep the ball to en- 
sure a victory. 

Final score: Ohio State 38, Iowa 28. 

Football as it was meant to be played. 


It is hard to believe that any 
football team with O.J. Simpson — 


as its star—particularly a team | 


that goes unbeaten—would be known as | 
ww: . rs " \ 
the "Cardiac Kids. 


eke ce 
Steve Sogge, the quarterback on that te fs 


University of Southern California team, 
still chuckles when he thinks back to some 
of the games during the 1968 season, 
when all eyes were focused on Simpson 
and his trek to a Heisman Trophy, but little 
was made of the white-knuckle finishes 
the Trojans were pulling off each week. 

"Many thought of us as a team that ran 
O.J. and our student body right and left 
plays, but little else," Sogge said from his 
home in Oregon. "But we were a team 
with great balance on offense and a de- 
fense that really bailed us out a lot of 
times during the season. If we didn't have 
that overall balance on either side of the 
ball, we'd have been in trouble." 

Quarterbacking a team with a great run- 
ner like Simpson would seem like a simple 
job. After all, the man just had to stick the 
ball into Simpson's hands 30 or 35 times a 
game and things would happen. Right? 

"Well," Sogge said, "O.J. certainly made 
things happen because he was not only a 
great athlete, but a tremendous team player. 
He certainly made my job easier, but in an 
even broader sense, he made all of us better. 
His success was the team's success, and I 
believe we played harder because of it." 

It was a good thing they did, because 
that season the Trojans won only four 
games by more than 10 points. In contrast, 
they had to come from a 10-0 deficit to 
beat Minnesota, 29-20, in the opening 
game of the year; from 24-17 to beat Stan- 


wy attty 


ford and a young soph quarterback named 
Jim Plunkett, 27-24; and from 7-0 to even- 
tually defeat Oregon State, 17-13. 

There were some other squeakers, as 
well. In their 14-7 victory over Washing- 
ton, Simpson scored both touchdowns, the 
second one ending a 99-yard drive during 
which O.J. had 56 yards in seven carries, 
and Sogge nailed a pair of completions 
worth 37 yards to Bob Klein to break a 7-7 
tie. Against Oregon they were 20-13, 
Sogge passing to Klein for the winning 
score with all of 73 seconds to play. And 
in a very tough, 28-16 victory over UCLA, 
Simpson scored three times and rushed a 
backbreaking 40 times for 200 yards. 

As Southern Cal rolled through its sea- 
son unbeaten and Simpson rolled to a 
rushing record, it became popular to put 
down the Trojan offense as nothing more 
than a series of power sweeps with seven 
linemen leading the way. 

"It was a lot more than that," Sogge re- 
called. "For one thing, I called a lot of 
plays at the line of scrimmage, after 
checking the defensive alignment. Coach 
[John] McKay had given me a list of calls 
for each situation and we just audibled in- 
to one of those. 

"But really Coach McKay was a firm 
believer, as was Vince Lombardi, that you 
had to have bread-and-butter plays, plays 
you could run many times and be success- 


O.J. Simpson was not a white-knuckle runner, 
but he was part of an unpredictable USC 
squad in 1968. 


ful with. Lombardi and the Packers were 
famous for their power sweeps and for a 
philosophy that said, 'We'll line up and 
beat you with what we do best.’ That was 
Coach McKay's philosophy as well, and 
that really keyed what we did on offense. 

"But," he added, "we also had a good 
passing game, which took advantage of 
the opening Simpson's running gave us, 
and that in turn helped the running game. 
We rotated a lot of people to try to keep 
everyone fresh, but when we got into a sit- 
uation where we needed the big guy, he 
got the ball as much as possible." 

Such as in the Stanford game. Plunkett 
ran a high-powered offense that was every 
bit a match for USC. So McKay ran the 
ball 61 times in that game, and Simpson 
took an exhausting 47 carries. Yet before 
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1 What school has received the 
most bow] invitations? 


2 What was the nickname of 
LSU's 1959 national champi- 
onship defense? 


Iowa's stadium is named after 
this 1939 Heisman winner. 


Mercury Morris & Duane 
Thomas led what school to a 
bowl in 1967? 


5 BYU boasts the NCAA's top 
three career passing leaders. 
Name them. 


This school has hosted the 10 
largest crowds in college foot- 
ball. 


Which brothers are ranked 
second and fourth among 
kickers in career points? 


8 What Portland State player at- 
tempted 77 passes in one 
game in 1979? 


9 Name the first team to go un- 
defeated and unscored upon? 


ANSWERS 


1, Alabama, 40. 2."The Chinese Bandits." 
Bosco. 6. Michigan. 7. Luis and Max Zen 


10 What Tulane player set a 
new career-receiving-yards 


record in 1987? 


1 i | Name the 1987 Harlon Hill 
Award Winner (Division II 
Player of the Year) 


1 ? What present Supreme Court 
Justice finished second in 
the Heisman balloting of 1937? 


1 What school won Division 
IAA's first back-to-back na- 
tional championships? 


1 What Arkansas runner holds 
the Orange Bowl rushing 
record? 


1 What team won the 1987 Big 
Ten title? 


1 What Husky quarterback led 
Washington to the 1978 Rose 
Bowl? 


1 Name Auburn's two Heis- 
man Trophy winners. 


18 "Mean" Joe Greene played 
for what college? 


1 Army won back-to-back na- 
tional titles in which seasons? 


20 Name the first player to both 
run and pass for over 1,000 
yards in a season. 


Bonus—Name the alma maters of 
these All-America linebackers: Tom- 
my Nobis, Dick Butkus, Steve Kiner 
and Brian Bosworth.. 


3. Nile Kinnick. 4. West Texas State. 5. Jim McMahon, Steve Young, Robbie 
dejas. 8. Neil Lomax. 9. Yale, 13-0,1888. 10. Marc Zeno. 11. Texas A&I's Johnny 


Bailey. 12. Byron "Whizzer" White. 13. Georgia Southern. 14. Roland Sales, 205 yds. 15. Michigan State. 16. Warren 
Moon. 17. Bo Jackson 1985, Pat Sullivan 1971. 18. North Texas State. 19. 1944, 1945. 20. Johnny Bright, Drake, 1950. 
Bonus: Tommy Nobis (Texas); Dick Butkus (Illinois); Steve Kiner (Tennessee) and Brian Bosworth (Oklahoma). 
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“WHEN I SAY SHARP 
| MEAN BUSINESS!” 
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No matter what your business, Sharp means business, 
from heavy construction to high fashion to world banking. 


Right now, all over America, more Sharp fax 
machines are being bought than any other brand. Sharp 
is ringing up the most electronic cash register sales in the 
country. Sharp computers are breaking sales records. 
Sharp copiers are rated number one in the country for 


copy quality. And Sharp business calculators are the 
number one sellers, coast to coast. 
No wonder more and more companies are relying 
on Sharp’s advanced technology and quality products. 
What will Sharp mean to you? 
Business. Good business. 
Call 1-800-BE-SHARP, and we will tell you more. 
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he scored the tie-making touchdown (24- 
24), Sogge hit a 40-yard pass to Jim 
Lawrence, and in the end he set up Ron 
Ayala's winning field goal with a 15-yard 
pass to Dan Scott. 

"Stanford was so conscious of Simpson 
that we had open receivers," Sogge said. 
"That was just another dividend of having 
a great back like O.J." 


Before 1978 college football had 
seen a passle of great running 
backs, all of whom had played 
some great individual games . . . O.J. Simp- 
son, Tony Dorsett, Eric Dickerson, Archie 
Griffin, Doak Walker, Glenn Davis and 
Doc Blanchard . . . back to Tom Harmon, 
and before him Red Grange. 

But none of those great players ever ac- 
complished what Georgia Tech's Eddie 
Lee Ivery did. Against the Air Force 
Academy on November 11, 1978, Ivery 
rushed for more yards than any Division I- 
A player ever. 

It was 356 yards to be exact—more than 
most teams make in a game, more than 
some make in two or three. 

And Ivery did it all on a field in Falcon 
Stadium that was better suited to playing 
the Stanley Cup than college football. The 
remnants of a heavy snowfall required a 
couple of sweepings and then became icy 
under 20-degree temperatures and 20 
m.p.h. winds. 

When Georgia Tech went out to Col- 
orado Springs to play the Air Force Acade- 
my, Ivery had never before played at mile- 
high altitudes. Suddenly he found his 
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usually great stamina zapped even by walk- 
ing up a flight of steps . . . or by running 73 
yards for the first of his three touchdowns, 
as he did in the second quarter. 

"I really had trouble catching my 
breath," he said. "I knew it was the thin 
air. Every time the offense came off the 
field I headed for the oxygen, but I was 
breathing through my mouth for the entire 
day. When I was going through all that I 
figured we had to win the game to make it 
all worthwhile." 

By the end of the first half, he had accu- 
mulated 122 yards in just 11 carries, but 
Tech led only 14-3 because a plebe receiv- 
er named Cormac Carney was also having 
a great day. He would finish with a record- 
setting 204 yards on 11 catches and a pair 
of touchdowns from Dave Ziebart. 

What compounded Ivery's problems af- 
ter his first TD run was that his entire sys- 
tem became unhinged, and he wound up 
behind Tech's bench losing his breakfast, 
until the team physician finally gave him 
something to relieve the misery. 

"I think the coaches wondered whether I 
could play in the second half," Ivery said, 
"until the doctor gave me that medicine. 
But the game was so close that I never 
even thought of not playing." 

In the third quarter he added another 
124 yards, including an 80-yard touch- 
down run, which helped Georgia Tech to a 
still precarious 28-21 lead. That TD run 
broke Brent Cunningham's school single- 
game rushing mark of 217 (1970), and 
gave Ivery 240 yards. 

With 10:25 to play, Ivery ran 57 yards 
for his third score, giving him 309 yards, 
and his team a 35-21 lead. It also left him 
41 yards shy of the NCAA single-game 
mark of 350 yards, set by Michigan State's 
Eric Allen against Purdue in 1971, a fact 
not lost on Tech's sports information direc- 
tor, Jim Schultz. He told two of the coach- 
es in the spotting booth, and they passed it 
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on to head coach Pepper Rodgers. 

"L told him I didn't care how many yards 
Ivery had," Rodgers said later. "I was wor- 
ried about the score and Cormac Carney." 

But then he had a chance to think about 
it, and after an Air Force drive died on 
Tech's eight-yard line, Rodgers told the 
team to let Ivery run the ball until he got 
the record. On his first carry he got 13 
yards, on his next, another 13, leaving him 
just 15 shy. OK, let's give Ivery a break for 
a play and let Ray Friday carry the ball. 

Friday did . . . for 66 yards straight up 
the middle for a touchdown. And that put 
the game out of reach. 

"Until Ray's touchdown, I was just wor- 
ried about winning the game," Ivery said. 
"After that, I had a chance to think of the 
record. It was something I used to dream 
about as a kid. I mean 200 or 300 yards in 
a kid's mind was incredible, but I knew 
from watching O.J. Simpson that it could 
be done." 

Except that his team needed the ball, 
and there were only six minutes to play. 

Linebacker Henry Johnson took care of 
that, intercepting a pass. Ivery had his 
shot, and only because he was so close did 
Rodgers even consider putting him back 
in. "I told Bill Parcells [Air Force's coach] 
that I wouldn't have done it if Eddie had 
needed 200 yards." 

On the first play Ivery ran a counter play 
and split Air Force's defense for 21 yards. 
He fumbled and lost the ball on the play, 
but it didn't matter. The record was his. 

Johnson, the linebacker, wanted more. 

"He told me to go back in and get 44 
more yards to make it an even 400,” Ivery 
said. "'If you pop a long one, just fall 
down after 44,’ he told me. But Don 
Bessillieu said, ‘Don't do it. You never 
know, you might lose some yards.'" 

He had lost only three yards all day, but 
Rodgers wrapped him up for the day. Iron- 
ically, had he gone back in for just one 
play and gained two or more yards, the 
record still might be his. As it happened, 
Rueben Mayes of Washington State broke 
Ivery's record in 1984 with a 357-yard per- 
formance against Oregon. |] 
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With the New GI Bill and the Army National Guard. 


If you have the mind for college, but not the 
money, the Army National Guard has a golden oppor- 
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FROSTBURG STATE WHIVERSITY VS. SALISPURY STATE SFPT, 2h, 1909 


WHEN FSU HAS THE BALL 
WHEN SALS. STATE HAS THE #ary 


fsu kicks off to Sals.. McKenzie returns 

1-4 Salts. 97: Antonio carries, no qain 

2-10 Sals. 22: Antonio carries, 

1-19 Sats. 37: PEMALTY.illeaal procedure 

1-16 Sals. 31: Whites pass intended for Meflean 
incomplete PENALTY f¥legal motion 

1-29 Sals. 26: White pass complete to Short 
gain of 5S, PEMALTY, 

2-46 Sals. 34; “hite pass complete to tewit, 

gain of 16 PENALTY Yolding 

2-26 Sals. 21: White carries, loss of % 

3~ 3? Sals. 15- White pass complete to Vashington , 
no gain 

h- 39 Safls 2? - Schmidt punts to Sails. ho 8rter 

returns to Sals, 3% 


3°- Shoemaker carries, gain of 5 
34: Shoemaker carries, gain of 1 
3; Jones pass complete to Harpold, gain of 16 
7; Shoemaker carries, gain of 2 
' Shoemaker carries, gain of 5 
9: Shoemaker carries, no gain 
* Hall kicks, qood 


Sals. Stete 0 


FSU kicks, Johnson returns 

1-10 at Sals. 2%; Antonio carries, gain of 5 

2- 5 at Sals. 33° Short carries, aain of ? 

3- 3 at Sals. 35: White pass complete to Mcflean, 
gain of &&h 

1-19 at Fst 19- Short carries, gain of 3 

2- 7 at FSU 16+ Antonio carries, gain of 4 

3- 4 at FSU 13+ Short carries. gain of 13, 
TOUCHDOWN ,: kick is qood 

Sals. State 7 


Schmidt kicks, Ray returns sm of 12 

1-10 at FSU 25- Shoemaker carries, qain of ? 

2- 8 at FSU 27; Jarosz pass intercepted by Raugher 
1-19 at Sals. A+ Vashinaton carries, aain of 1 
2- 9 at Sals. “7- Short carries, gain of 52 

TAUPHAMIM  Lielk fs aood 
FSU 3 Sals. State 14 
Schmidt kicks, Ray returns of 1% 
1-10 at FSU 23: Brewer carries, gain of 2 


2- 2 at FSU 25. Jarosz intended for Carter, incomplete 
3- & at FSU 25- 


END OF FIRST QUARTER FSU 3 Sals St 


intercepte* 


i- 10 at Sax F° 


gain 
es ,gain of 
intercepted 6b 


? 


ummers punts, 


Z pass comptet 

SZ pass compietl 
carries, gain o 
Zz pass compiete 
SZ pass intended 
oSzZ pass compiete 


srewer carries, no 


2FOoSZ pass comp 
version | 


Fsu 48. 
FSU 43: 
FSU 48; 
S50: 
Sats. 20; 


SALS. STATE 


